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SPIRIT AND LETTER IN JUDAISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


7M IHD *n*3—-* Let us bring the book and see.” 
(Talmudic Saying.) 


AmonG those whom the Mishnah (Synhedrin, xi. 1) declares 
to have forfeited eternal life, the following are enumerated : 
—He who says that the Resurrection is not taught in the 
Torah ; further, he who affirms that the Torah does not come 
from God (min-ha-Shamayim) ; also the Epikuros. This is 
immediately followed by, “R. Akiba says, He also who 
reads in strange books, and he who utters incantations over 
wounds ” (literally “ wound”). Although I am here only 
concerned with the assertion (italicised in the text) regard- 
ing the man who denies the divine origin of the Torah, I have 
cited the other dicta as well, because, from their being 
classed together, it is evident that, as regards their origin, 
they all belong to one and the same epoch. This can have 
been no other than the period which is marked on the one 
hand by the party divisions of the Sadducees, Pharisees 
and Essenes, and, on the other, by the birth of Christianity. 
The proof of this statement lies—apart from the impres- 
sion produced by the collocation of instances—in the 
reference to the “Epikuros” and the “Strange Books.” 
Both conceptions point unequivocally to the period in 
question, and can only be comprehended in connection 
therewith. 
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If this view of the matter is kept in mind, then the 
assertion regarding the denier of the divine origin of the 
Torah has an interest attaching to that age, which I shall 
here endeavour to make clear. To this end it is necessary, 
in the first instance, accurately to define the above declara- 
tion, for, taken in the general terms in which it is 
enunciated, it suffers from a certain indistinctness that 
opens the door to the most diverse questions. What is to 
be understood by denial of the divine origin of the Torah? 
Is it that the Torah was not revealed by God, but is the 
work of man? This opinion is no doubt included in the 
statement of the Mishnah, but there is not the least justi- 
tication for the assumption that in Jewish antiquity such 
an opinion had ever sprung up and spread so as to neces- 
sitate its resistance by the imposition of a penalty. All 
antiquity, including the Jews, was more inclined to refer 
extraordinary appearances, marvellous discoveries, teach- 
ings and writings, directly to the Deity than to contest 
the intervention of God in the development of the human 
race; and it would be an anachronism without parallel to 
believe that the divine origin of so extraordinary a book 
as the Torah had to be established by means of a law, and 
to be protected aguinst the attacks of sceptics and un- 
believers by threats of punishment. As a fact the contrary 
appears from the discussions in Sabb., 30): it was easier to 
pronounce in favour of the divine origin of certain writ- 
ings than successfully to deny such origin to others. It 
required no little trouble to finally establish the canon and 
exclude therefrom the numerous apocryphal writings, so 
readily were people disposed to acknowledge the divine 
origin of everything for which such a claim was put forth. 
Accordingly, the denial of the divine origin of the Torah, 
of which the Mishnah treats, cannot refer to the contents, 
but to the /etter of the Torah. Its intention is to establish 
the divine authorship of the tet of the Torah, and hence 
the denier of this claim is threatened with the loss of 
“eternal bliss.” In this sense also the statement of the 
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Mishnah is explained by the Talmud (Synhedrin, 99a) : 
He who asserts that the Torah is not from God, or denies 
the divine authorship of even one single verse of the Torah, 
and affirms that not God but Moses of his own accord 
pronounced it, is guilty of the transgression referred to 
in Num. xv. 31, and will incur the punishment of excision 
thereunto attached.’ It is now no longer open to doubt 
that the dictum of the Mishnah has for its object 
to give a sanction to the verbal text of the Torah, 
and that on this account it condemns the denial of its 
divine origin as a sacrilegious act to be avenged by the loss 
of future bliss, 


II. 


Herewith, however, the difficulty involved in that 
dictum is rather increased than removed. While, on the 
one hand, as I have shown, it was not rendered neces- 
sary by any denial of the divine character of the Torah 
itself, no such attempt ever having been made, there is, on 
the other hand, still less reason to believe that the divine 
origin of the wording of the Torah was even questioned. 
Had any such thing ever occurred, the inviolability of the 
text of the Torah would have had to be affirmed much 
more distinctly than has actually been the case,’ and it 
is then hardly likely that people would have been con- 
tent with a legal declaration of a purely eschatological 
character, such as the one under consideration or even 
with the whole Mishnah in which it is found. But textual 
criticism, especially biblical criticism, was unknown to the 
ancient Jews. This fact is not contradicted by the circum- 
stance that the greatest importance was placed upon the 





1 Maimonides M3wn Sn regards as a denier of the Law (A711N3 1515) 
whosoever says NNN 73°N oN INN PDS aN 7 DY ANA PRY. 


2 The views of the Talmud on this point, mainly attached to our 
Mishnah, are collected in D'NBID MANDYWI by Rosenfeld (Wilna, 1883), 
p. 6, seq, 
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preservation and propagation of the traditional text, and 
that even in ancient times a special department of study, 
the Soferic or Massoretic, dealt with these tasks. Such 
criticism as was in vogue did not proceed from any doubt 
as to the divine origin of the text, but rather presupposed 
it, and nothing but the piety springing from such belief 
renders the care bestowed on the biblical books explicable. 
Josephus expressly says (Contra Ap. i. 8), “ What credit we 
give to these books is also well known. In all these ages 
past no one has been so bold as to add anything to them, 
or to take anything from them, or to change anything in 
them. But it is natural to all Jews immediately and from 
their birth to regard those books as the teachings of God, 
and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, to die for them. 
. . . ». Who among the Greeks would suffer the least harm 
for such a cause, or even for the loss of all their writings ?” 
If according to this evidence hardly any doubt concerning the 
divine origin of the text of the Torah could ever have been 
entertained, then, as I have remarked, the dictum of our 
Mishnah is rather darkened than illumined by its Talmudic 
explanation, and it is clear that the key to the com- 
prehension of both passages must lie in some definite 
motive which it is for us to discover, since only by this 
means can we hope to overcome the difficulties referred to. 


III. 


Before, however, I undertake this task, I must draw 
attention to another circumstance which is closely con- 
nected with our inquiry. . The use which both Talmud and 
Midrash make of the formula, “ Read not thus, but thus ” 
(... Sos... 9pm 5s) is well known. This formula, by 
means of which, for the purpose of supporting a particular 
opinion, a variant is proposed to the received reading, 
keeps the Bible text in a constant state of fluctuation, and 
the boldest conclusions of an arbitrary criticism do not 
touch the authenticity of the text in anything like the 
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same measure as does its frequent and capricious use. It 
will be said that in such cases no seriously-meant altera- 
tion of the text is intended ; and this is doubtless the case, 
though the suggestions introduced by that formula are at 
times as similar to the emendations of modern criticism as 
one pea is to another.’ Indeed, there can be no question 
that many a critic of the present day, who, by his venture- 
some emendations, raises a storm in theology, might, in 
Talmudic times, have proposed the very same things with- 
out hesitation under cover of the formula. Be that as 
it may, we must at all events allow that its use 
even by way of Hagadic diversion or Halachic associa- 
tion, could not possibly have asserted itself to the 
extent it actually has done if every alteration of the text, 
however much it might commend itself and however lofty 
might be the object with which it was proposed, had been 
regarded as the grave sin which the dictum of our 
Mishnah and its Talmudic explanation declare it to be 
according to the view hitherto entertained. It is even 
reported that in the Torah of Rabbi Meir several variations 
upon the received reading had been found, presumably due 
to his own hand. Granted that these remarks were only 
intended as “humorous ”? marginal notes, still such treat- 
ment of the Bible text—which, as the witty Frenchwoman 
observed of chess, was too serious for play, and too playful 
for a serious occupation—must occasion surprise, and all 
the more so, seeing that such a proceeding is in marked 
opposition with the severity with which our Mishnaic 
dictum and Talmudic explanation guard the text against 
all injury. Let us picture to ourselves what would be 
the result if, not in some comic journal, but in serious 





1 Comp. Sota 11b, where, instead of OY TY, it is proposed to read 
pD’sy IY, which R. Samuel Edels (Chiddushe Hagadoth) seems to take 
as a seriously meant interpretation of the text. 

? In this way Graetz (History of the Jews, iv. 2, p. 469) understands the 
“letter changes” of R. Meir there cited. Comp. Rapoport, Erech Millin, 


p. 8. 
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writings, and with a good motive, the texts of ancient and 
modern classics were treated in the same manner as the 
Bible text is in Talmud and Midrash; what confusion 
would be certain to ensue in course of time, and what 
censure such license would call forth from all earnest- 
minded men. Out of this dilemma there is in my judg- 
ment only one way of escape, viz., the assumption that in 
antiquity, philological fidelity to the letter was unknown, 
and that men did not hesitate to sacrifice a letter here and 
there, when the object was to find a home in the Torah 
for some religious idea, and to shelter it under its sacred 
authority. This fact, which ought not to cause surprise, 
since the early students of Scripture were certainly lacking 
in a sense for etymology, and in a profounder appreciation 
of grammar, perhaps gave rise to the legend that when 
the first Tables of the Covenant were broken the letters 
flew into the air (Pesachim, 876). Whatever view may be 
taken of the matter, so much is certain, that this legend 
could only have arisen and spread among those to whom 
the letter was no rocher de bronze. This cireumstance also 
explains the occasional occurrence of inexact citations of 
Biblical passages in the Talmud (B. Kam., 55a, B. Bathra, 
113a, and Toss. ibid.). It has hence been inferred that 
many a Talmudic sage was but little conversant with the 
Bible (7oss., ibid.), an inference, however, which can hardly 
be sustained, seeing that searching the’ Scriptures formed 
the life’s labour of the Talmudic doctors. Their minute 
acquaintance with the Bible text is made evident in almost 
every page of the Talmud. The truth is rather that they 
were not greatly concerned for the letter as such, and that 
in their naiveté they were free from that anxiety which 
fastens upon the letter of the Scripture, even the sages of 
the Tossaphistic age exercising a much freer and more un- 
biassed judgment, at least, in respect of the vowel signs, 
than later piety would have ventured to permit.’ 


1Comp. Rapoport in his preface to Freund's 737 N¥ID) WI ETN 
(Vienna, 1866), p. 7. 
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Now this state of things is only explicable on the assump- 
tion that our Mishnaic dictum, which, according to the 
explanation of the Talmud, gives especial authority to the 
letter, was never transmuted into the flesh and blood of the 
learned world, which circumstance, again, can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the assertion of the 
Mishnah had in view a particular object which was based 
upon certain contemporary conditions, but which lost its 
significance in the altered relations of succeeding ages. 
Upon this object, however, the true light appears to be 
thrown from a quarter to which I shall now direct the 
attention of the reader. 


IV. 


In the second epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle 
obviously sets himself the task of proving the continuity 
of the old teaching and the new, or of deriving the latter 
from the former. One can understand the endeavour to 
find in the soil of the Old Testament the foundation for 
the teaching of Christ. Equally natural was it that 
such an endeavour should incur the charge of falsifi- 


_ cation. Now to attack an opponent has been from of 


old a mode of parading one’s own innocence; on that 
account the Apostle levels from his side the charge of 
falsification against those from whom he had to expect 
the same accusation against himself. He designates the 
many (of zrodAoi), ie, the Jews, as corrupters of the 
word of God (ii. 17), and asserts of them that they do 
not understand the word of God at all, as “ even unto this 
day, when Moses is read, a vail is upon their hearts ” (iii. 15). 
But what guarantee does the Apostle offer for the accuracy 
of his conception of the divine word, #.c., the Old Testament ? 
It is contained in the sentence, “For the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life” (iii. 6), to which the thesis is 
subsequently added, “Now the Lord is- that Spirit ; and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” (iii: 17). 
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We have doubtless before us in these sentences the written 
precipitate of a mighty turmoil out of which the Pauline 
doctrine made its way to victory. If, however, we take these 
oft-quoted words in the simple sense that rightly belongs to 
them, they lose all point, and sink to the level of a common- 
place, which certainly expresses a general truth, but which, 
on that very account, is not likely to have ever been con- 
tradicted. Does any one imagine that the idea that “the 
Lord is the Spirit ” would have been combated by a Jewish 
contemporary of the Apostle? This can hardly be main- 
tained, as it was chiefly because this same truth was so 
deeply rooted in the heart of the Jews, that the doctrine of 
the Incarnation encountered their opposition. But, further, 
the sentence “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life” 
contains in its general sense nothing which would have 
been disputed by the Jewish contemporaries of the Apostle. 
This I think I have proved in the foregoing argument- 
We have seen that the Tannaim and the Amoraim used, 
as it were, to play ball with the letter of the Bible 
for the sake of the spirit, and I may here recall the 
Hagadah above referred to, that at the breaking of the 
Tables of the Covenant the letters flew into the air. What 


can this Hagadah mean, if any meaning is to be assigned | 


to it at all, but that it is not the letter of the Bible but 
the spirit that is of value? I need not, in order to 
establish my contention that in Judaism undisputed pre- 
cedence has at all times been accorded to the spirit over 
the letter, appeal to Hagadic utterances, the interpretation 
of which is a matter of individual taste. The history of 
biblical exegesis from the oldest times furnishes irrefutable 
proofs of this fact. How could the jus talionis (Exodus xxi. 
24 seg.) have been set aside, how could the operations of 
the year of release (Deut. xv. 2) have been annulled, if the 
letter and not the spirit of the Torah had been clung to? 
This is also proved by the well-known traditional explana- 
tion of passages like Exodus xxi. 19, xxii. 1; Deut. xxii. 
17, etc., all of which have reference to the administration 
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of justice, and on that account demanded the subjection of: 
the letter to the spirit. If then these assertions of the 
Apostle do not in their general acceptation introduce any- 
thing which his Jewish contemporaries would not have 
freely conceded, one cannot understand the irritation which 
forces him to speak of the “ vail of Moses” as of a bandage 
which prevents the eyes of the Jews from perceiving the 
truth, or the spirit of the word of God. This very irritation 
is an evidence, as is also the whole treatment of the sub- 
ject in the Epistle to the Corinthians, that the Apostle’s 
assertions are in no way intended to be taken in their 
general, purely doctrinal sense. As little do they bear this 
meaning as does our Mishnaic dictum which deprives of 
eternal bliss him who denies the divine origin of the verbal 
text of the Torah. The two declarations serve rather to 
mark the respective standpoints of two opposite parties 
in that conflict of opinion, which resulted in the separation 
of Christianity from Judaism ; they can, therefore, only be 
explained by the light they mutually throw on each other, 
as I shall now endeavour to show. 


V. 


Where, in the New Testament, the person, life and teach- 
ing of Jesus are read into the Old, or are drawn out from 
it, it is by the employment of symbolism and allegory 
that this is accomplished, neither of which was foreign 
to Jewish modes of thought, the Hagadah itself making 
abundant use of both methods. The 2.757 sm of the 
latter (the formula which indicates that a Hagadic 
observation was based upon a Biblical passage), thus 
finds its New Testament equivalent in the «adds 
yéypartat (“as it is written”), or wa mAnpwby 
(“in order that it might be fulfilled”), by which 
phrases certain passages of the Bible are directly 
connected with events in the life of Jesus. This method 
of exegesis was, however, the more dangerous, as being 
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hallowed by tradition, and beloved by the people. There 
is likewise no doubt that many Hagadahs, with Christian 
colouring, were written down, and became the common 
property of the people, even as there is no room to doubt 
that these Hagadahs, which, at the present time form a 
constituent part of the New Testament, led directly to an 
opposition against the Hagadah itself in the world of 
Jewish learning. We are told of scholars who most 
severely condemned the writing duwn as well as the study 
of Hagadahs, and who boasted of never having looked into 
Hagadic books.’ However this and similar statements 
may be explained, it is clear that they can all be referred, 
partly to the recognition of the danger in which the 
symbolism and allegory of the Hagadah involved Judaism 
by favouring the intrusion of Christianity, and partly 
to the arrangements designed to obviate this danger. 
It is surely not by mere accident that R. Akiba, who in 
our Mishnah denies future bliss to one who reads in 
strange books, did not devote himself to the Hagadah, and 
perhaps even condemned it (Synhedrin, 386, 67b ; Chagigah, 
14a). Akiba, moreover, was certainly not the first to adopt 
this opinion, his utterance in the Mishnah appearing only 
as supplementary to the preceding remarks; but, as I 
shall show, his name stands as representative of that mode 
of regarding the Scriptures, by means of which the in- 
trusion of Christian elements could best be guarded against, 
and which emphasized the /etter as the foe of all symbolism 
and allegory. The two latter designate the spirit of which the 
apostle, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (iii. 6), says 
that God “hath made us able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, not of the letter, but of the spirit.” We only need 
the juxtaposition of the Jewish Tanna and the Christian 
Apostle in order to perceive how much depends upon the 
accentuation of the spirit. The Apostle was concerned, not 
with the spirit of the Biblical text, but with the Christian 





1 Comp. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, p. 335, and Rapoport, Hrech 
Millin, article WN, § 3, seq. 
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spirit, which was to be breathed into the Old Testament. 
But as this could only happen by adopting the Hagadic 
method of regarding the letter as something unstable and 
movable, the Jewish teachers felt themselves compelled 
to retain their hold upon the letter, not for the sake of the 
letter, but for the sake of the spirit. 

Herein lies also the point of the Mishnaic declaration 
that he who asserts the Torah is not from God (min-ha- 
Shamayim), ie, that he who, while acknowledging the 
“spirit” of the Old Testament to be Divine, yet treats the 
letter as symbolic or allegoric in the interest of this 
“spirit,” would be deprived of future bliss. A vital 
question for Judaism was involved, viz. the purity of 
the Divine teaching, which could only be protected 
by the bulwark of the letter (ie. the literal sense of the 
word), from any admixture of foreign elements, and it is, 
therefore, comprehensible why he who threatened the very 
life of Judaism, was himself threatened with the loss 
of eternal life. It was the bulwark of the letter, or in the 
language of the Apostle, the “vail of Moses” which 
effectually warded off the invasion of Judaism by a foreign 
“spirit,” and preserved the special characteristics of the old 
faith. 

This explanation of the relation between spirit and letter, 
which, on the one hand, is represented by the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and on the other by the 
Mishnah, corresponds in all respects with the doctrinal 
system of R. Akiba, which has rightly become of paramount 
influence in Judaism. R. Akiba is the exact antithesis of 
the Apostle Paul, and although he did not by way of 
opposition to the Apostle declare that the spirit kills and 
the letter gives life, he might well have done so, of course 
with the proviso that he had in his mind a “ spirit” 
foreign to the Old Testament. For, that the sentence of 
the Apostle in its general sense, stripped of all notions due 
to religious party feeling, was accepted by R. Akiba as 
well as by Jewish tradition, has been, I think, convincingly 
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established. Although R. Akiba did not make the remark 
just suggested, nevertheless his whole doctrinal system is 
based upon the accentuation of the letter, and it is well 
known that a Midrash’ having reference to this subject 
is assigned to him. This system is not only calculated 
to unite the oral with the written law, and to obtain rules 
for new juristic cases?—although it must be admitted 
that it has been abundantly and even excessively used in 
this direction—but it was founded in the first instance 
with the object of providing in the letter a bulwark against 
Christian symbolism and legend. To this object point also 
certain mystical utterances, such as (Sabb., 89a) that God 
provided the letter with crowns, etc., as well as the say- 
ing frequently to be met with in later Jewish writings, 
that “ Letters make wise,”* the origin of which, it must be 
admitted, cannot be traced in Jewish literature. But the 
evidences traceable in that literature, and our Mishnah 
above all, suffice to prove that in the history of the origin 
of Christianity it was the letter which was made to enter 
the field, for the spirit’s sake, against the spirit emphasised 


by Paul. 
M. GUDEMANN. 





IRapY IT NYNIN 
* Comp. Griitz, History, iv. 2, p. 56, seq. 
3 DSN NNN Comp. Dukes’ Zur Rabbinischen Spruchkunde, p. 91. 




















The Bahir and the Zohar. 


THE BAHIR AND THE ZOHAR. 


PRoFEssOR BACHER is rather optimistic when he says 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, xxii., p. 33) that the question of 
the origin and the date of the Zohar has been settled long 
ago, and that it is only in catalogues of second-hand books 
that the name of R. Simeon ben Yohai appears as the 
author of the work. The fact is that the orthodox rabbis 
of all countries, and among them are many who have had 
a university training, do not yet dare to proclaim from the 
pulpit that prayers consisting of Zohar texts (usually recited 
during the Feast of ‘l'abernacles on the eve of the Hoshanah 
Rabba) ought to be discontinued, since it is now proved 
that the Zohar is a compilation of the end of the thirteenth 
century, and was very probably made by Moses of 
Leon. The Bahir, which lost its popularity through the ap- 
pearance of the Zohar, is still considered in the orthodox 
schools as a work written by R. Nehonyah ben haq-Qanah, 
in spite of a document published fourteen years ago, from 
which it can be seen that a synod of rabbis of Provence, 
(and amongst them the great Meshullam of Béziers,) 
assembled in 1245, and declared that since the Bahir was 
composed by a contemporary, who was also the author of 
a Kabbalistical commentary on Canticles, it should not be 
considered a book of authority. The name of the author was 
either Ezra or Azriel (perhaps the two names represent one 
person); the latter was the teacher of the famous Moses 
ben Nahman. 

This document having appeared in the Israelitische Letter- 
bode, III. (1877), p. 20 (see also Dr. Gross, op. cit., 
p. 299), which had not a great circulation, we shall give it 
here (revised by Dr. L. Modona, of the Parma Library), 
with an English translation ; the latter is necessary for the 
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benefit of those who know the Bahir only from the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, vol. xvi., p. 287, where the following 
statement was made in the year 1883 :—“Some have pro- 
nounced the Bahir a late fabrication, but others, who have 
thoroughly studied it, justly describe it as ‘old in sub- 
stance if not in form.’” 

Towards the end (fol. xxxi., 2315 to 2325) of the MS. 
De Rossi, No. 155 in the Library of Parma, a manuscript 
which is of a controversial character (see Histoire Littéraire 
de la France, t. xxvii., pp. 558 to 562, and Dr. H. Gross 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenth ums, 
1881, pp. 295 sqq.), by Meir ben Simeon of Narbonne, who 
lived about 1245, the Bahir is thus referred to in the 
following passage :— 


$5 nod midas ayy ey Saw aman ood ar 55 wans vm 

pa) om > DNOMINA WOR wR MD NNN AD we 1D AdxA ONIN 
ona wonn xby nein paxn ‘pom “aan menna yew 12d stan 
mys WRXd O91 373 NSN DAMIAN PIN woND O39 IH 7D 
mS adm + 7 1) ON) ID ANY PN WASD ADM AN 12 
pyowy + Sew mer xan xo xba mon at sinx mid perp 
yea xndyay tndyod yma wna wy wp rap pave tan jaw 
oem 92 ms ny 12 yD. Pd ADD IMIS WIA IDI WEN 
DYywND my pry yyw 12 Swa2 ado soaa dy ma xd oyden pn mapa 
mon xdy wee mens emai yy $5) inn por pe) Aaa Nd 
‘myopy AI. AY) MID II wy BY MND AD nay Ip 
2mydny ayy) IaD) OPA DY wre DSN TY TON 1D WOW D2 
wat tcom|p wey NdAp wrmay OMI JID ONT OY IBDN 
mpred o2d mya xd) paren yo ome Ya DD37p32 OF ON) OVA IPM 
YOM OPO WAPI OXON wNX WI yD 1D OAMNN WOM 
DMPA yoy ay Wo + Sw ATA mv. psp © Sera 35 mdy» 


ar 5 ans ‘ons Sy o3 35) ov Sy max 35 awa onda. 


San ann ya adem 9 yn Sete o> dSytan aon ae no sDAA 
We PIT WW AyD wT! ONyPD PANN ‘psn ARE WD AD 9 
29D) ryan ad awnn ainsd yan 





' On fol. 230) the book is spoken of as follows :—'"DD! INN IXY 45 
V3 WY wpY’ OMyD. ? Ms. nydy>"n». 
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‘“ Behold ! all this we have written to the Rabbis of all towns, in order 
to make you know what is going on ; because we feared the influence of 
signatures, many of which are falsified, as we are told. They boast that 
in the land of learning they found strength (in the Kabbalah). God 
forbid that a heresy of this kind should take place in Israel! We have 
heard that a book with the name of Bahir, which we have already men- 
tioned above, has been published, in which no light can be seen (allusion 
to Bahir—“light”). This book has now reached us, and we find it attri- 
buted to R. Nehonya ben haq-Qanah. God forbid! Such a work of his 
has never existed. This pious man has never stumbled upon it, and he 
was not numbered with the transgressors (Isaiah liii. 12). The style and 
the contents of this book show that the author did not know the pure 
language, not to say that it often contains the grossest heresy. We have 
heard that the author of it has composed also commentaries on Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, on the books of the Creation, and on that of the heavenly 
palaces and other books, which all savour of heresy. Do investigate if 
these books are found among you, and, if so, make them disappear from 
your country, as we did in ours, so that they should not become a 
stumbling-block to you. May God, in his mercy, send us the Redeemer, 
who will gather the dispersed of Judah and Israel. May he take away 
from the midst of his people all doubts and perplexities, and turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers (Malachi iv. 6). All this was written with the consent of our 
master, the great Rabbi, the light of Israel, our teacher, R. Meshullam, 
son of the great Rabbi, R. Moses, and of other wise men of our country, 
who knew secretly the object of our writing the present epistle. ‘And 
they that be wise shall shine,’ etc. (Daniel xii. 3).” 


This epistle was written about 1245 a.pD. Raymundus 
Martini, who composed his Pugio Fidei in 1278, does not 
quote from the Zohar, which, if in existence then, would 
have been of great importance for the purpose of his con- 
troversy. (See The Expositor, February, 1888, p. 103, sqq.) 
The title Zohar, brilliancy, looks like an imitation of that 
of Bahir, and the chief theory of the Endless (RID 7s) 
found in it was most probably borrowed from the Bahir. 
The forger tried to compose or to compile it in the Aramaic 
language, a dialect of which R. Simeon ben Yohai, of the 
second century A.D., spoke as having been Galilean. We 
shall see that the original part of the book was not written 
entirely in this dialect, but that many passages were in 
Hebrew. That the Aramaic of the Zohar cannot be 
genuine in its style and grammar was shown beyond 
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dispute by the late 8. D. Luzzatto. The statement that 
this book, as the adherents of its authenticity pretend, 
was hidden in a cave of Galilee for nearly one thousand 
years, it having been discovered as is asserted by Moses 
ben Nahman, who resided at Accho in the thirteenth 
century, speaks against its antiquity. It is, indeed, im- 
possible that any document written on leather, parchment, 
paper or papyrus could be preserved for one thousand 
years in the damp climate of Palestine. Our readers will 
remember the fate of the famous MS. of Deuteronomy, 
brought to this country by the late Mr. Shapira, who also 
maintained that it was lying buried in a cave in Moab 
during several thousand years. The only country in which 
written documents of old date can be preserved is Egypt. 
But putting aside this undoubted argument against the 
antiquity of the Zohar, and admitting a miraculous preser- 
vation of the book, a miracle which the forger never 
brought forward, we possess similar documentary evi- 
dence as in the case of the Bahir against the supposition 
of an early composition of the Zohar. It is the great 
Kabbalist, Isaac of Accho, disciple of the famous Moses ben 
Nahman, who expresses his doubts concerning the anti- 
quity of the book. His words, which are to be found in 
the last edition of the Yohasin by Moses Zakkutho 
(London, 1867, p. 59), and are reproduced by Professor 
Graetz in his History of the Jews (T. vii. second edition, 
p. 420), we shall give here, according to another MS. 
of the Yohasin, lately acquired by the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Hebrew d. 16). The publication of it, with an 
English translation, is needed, since the English trans- 
lation of Professor Graetz’s History gives no original 
documents at all, and will, therefore, not help much 
towards showing what was said by a staunch orthodox 
believer at the end of the thirteenth century concern- 
ing the Zohar. Perhaps those who make use of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will not blindly follow the enig- 
matical statement there (vol. xvi., p. 286) to the effect that 
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“a nucleus of the Zohar is of Mishnaic time, and R. Simeon 
ben Yohai was the author of the book in the same sense 
that R. Yohanan was the author of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud—i.e., he gave the first impulse to the composition of 
the book. But R. Mosheh, of Leon, on the other hand, 
was the first not only to copy and to disseminate the Zohar 
in Europe, but also to disfigure it by sundry explanatory 
interpolations.” 

The following is the text of Isaac of Accho’s letter, 
according to the above-mentioned manuscript :— 
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ims. 59. 
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I found in the book of R. Isaac of Accho, which town was destroyed 
in his time, and all were made prisoners in the time of the grandson of 
Nahmanides, and in that of R. David, son of Abraham, son of Maimonides, 
that Isaac went to Spain in order to investigate how the Zohar, composed 
by R. Simeon and R. Eleazar in a cave, was found in Isaac’s time. Blessed 
are those who reach to the truth of it, in its light they will see lights 
(Psalms xxxvi. 9); and for the truth, he said (there are, indeed, some 
falsifications), that he received that all which is found in it written in 
the Jerusalem dialect (Aramaic) is by R. Simeon ; whatever is written in 
Hebrew are not words of Simeon, but by a forger, for the true book was 
entirely composed in the Aramaic dialect. Isaac says : 

“Since I saw that the wonderful words are drawn from a high source, I 
followed it up and asked the disciples whence they had obtained these 
mysterious words which are only handed on from mouth to mouth, 
and never written. Their answers did not agree together. I heard that 
Nahmanides sent the Zohar from the Holy Land to his son in Catalonia and 
the spirit! brought it to Aragon, and according to others, to Alicante, 
where it fell into the hands of Moses of Leon, who is also called. Moses of 
Guadalaxara. Others say that Moses never composed the book, but he 





1 Or, the wind, i.c., an angel (Psalm civ. 4). 
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wrote it with the name of the writer,' and in order to gain money by it, 
he attributed it to Simeon ben Yohai, to his son Eleazar, and their com- 
panions, saying that he copied it from their writing. When I came to 
Spain, I went to Valladolid and met there R. Moses; I found grace in his 
eyes, and he assured me with an oath that the old book which R. Simeon 
b. Yohai had composed is now in his house at Avila, adding, I will show 
it to you when we arrive there. 

“He then separated from me, going towards Arivalo on his way home, 
where he fell ill and died; when I heard these tidings, I was very 
grieved. I then went to Avila, where I found R. David,? whom I urgently 
asked to tell me about the mystery concerning the Zhar, about which 
opinions are so divided. I told him that Moses of Leon promised me that 
he would clear up the mystery, when he suddenly died; thus I do not 
know whom to believe. R. David said: I am sure that Moses never had 
the book (which never existed), but he wrote it with the name of the 
writer. Now listen how I shall get at the truth ; Moses was in the habit 
of spending a great deal of money, which rich people lavished upon him 
for the communication of his mysteries; so prodigal was he that he 
left his wife and his daughter entirely unprovided for. And when we 
heard that he died at Arivalo, I said to Joseph of Avila, a very 
rich man, as follows: Now is the time to get hold of the 
precious book, if you will follow my advice, as follows:—‘Send your 
wife with a present to the wife of Moses, as well as to her daughter, 
telling the former that you are willing to marry your son to her 
daughter, and provide for both, for which you ask only the original of 
the Zvhar, out of which Moses made his copies. The same proposal should 
be made separately to Moses’ daughter ; you will then see if they agree in 
their answers.’ The wife of Moses affirmed on oath that her husband 
never had such a book, but he wrote all out of his brain, adding that she 
told him often, Why do you say that you copy from a book instead of 
avowing that you are the author of it, which would be more to your 
credit ; to which his answer was, If I said so no one will care for it, and 
consequently not give a penny for it, but being the copy of the Zohar, 
composed by Simeon ben Yochai, and inspired by the Holy Ghost, they 
buy it, as you see, fora heavy sum. The same was said independently by 
Moses’ daughter. Joseph said to Isaac, Do you want a clearer statement 
than that? Isaac continues :—When I heard these words I was astonished 
and perplexed, so that I believed that the Zohar never existed, and that 
Moses wrote the book with the help of the name of the writer, and sold 
it to various persons. I then left Avila and went to Talavera, where I 





! A Kabbalistic term for “by the help of a holy name.” According to 
a passage ina MS, given by Herr Senior Sachs (Kerem Hemed, VIII, 
p. 105), it was Joseph ben Todros hal-Levi, who was in possession 
of this wonderful name. No wonder then that Moses de Leon could have 


made use of it. 
* The next words are still uncertain, 
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found the great and noble R. Joseph hal-Levi, son of the Kabbalist R. 
Todros ; from him I also inquired concerning the Zohar. He said to me: 
—I believe that Moses possessed the original of the Zohar, composed by 
Simeon ben Yohai, from which he made copies and gave them to whom 
he pleased. Now I can give you a proof that Moses copied from an old 
book, viz., when he gave me a great part of his copies, and I pretended to 
have lost them, and when I asked him to make for me a second copy he 
replied, Show me the end of the quatrain which preceded the lost one, as 
well as the beginning of the next which follows, so that I may copy the 
missing one as perfectly as it was before. I did as he asked me, and after 
a few days he brought me another copy, which I compared with the one 
I had pretended was lost, and I saw no difference between the two ; there 
was nothing more and nothing less, no variations as to the conteuts as 
well as to the words. Can there be a stronger proof than this? 

“Then I left Talavera and came to Toledo, where I continued my 
investigations concerning the Zohar, and here I also found that opinions 
differed concerning it; and when I told them of R. Joseph’s proof, 
which I have mentioned above, they said, That proves nothing, because 
Moses might have copied the quatrain for himself before he gave it to 
anyone, and this copy he kept always, which served him as the model. 
There is also a new fact concerning this book, viz., disciples told me that 
they saw an old man whose name was R. Jacob, favourite pupil of Moses, 
who confirmed on oath that the Zohar was composed by R. Simeon... .” 


Zakkutho says: “ Isaac’s book was defective in this place, 
and consequently I cannot give his further statements con- 


cerning the Zohar.” 
From this document we may conclude that the Zohar 


was, at the time of Isaac of Accho, written partly in 
Hebrew and partly in Aramaic. It seems that this 
was still the case in the copy of the book out of which 
R. Israel al-Naqawah (died 1391) took his. quotations, 
which are to be found in his ethico-theological work 
war monn, “ Lamp of the Light” (not to be confounded 
with a similar work of the same title by Isaac Aboab), a 
MS. of which is in the Bedleian. (See concerning his work 
Mr. S. Schechter’s article in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Literatur, 1885, pp. 114 and 234 sgq.). Israel gives 
some quotations in Aramaic from a Midrash 7s ‘m7 (he 
never uses the title of Zohar, the Yohasin mentions both 
titles), which agree verbatim with our editions of the Zohar, 
and other passages in Hebrew, which are to be found in the 
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Zohar in Aramaic. We shall give two instances only, from 
which it can be seen that Israel did not translate the 
Zohar, but quoted from a Hebrew original. Israel, how- 
ever, never attributes the 798 ‘71 to R. Simeon ben Yohai. 


1. Fol. 24d in the chapter on Prayers, he quotes the following passages: 
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Compare with Zohar NP"), fol. 8b of the editio princeps. 


2, Fol. 395—-NOM MON IAIN OX PAY VR ND WIS “DIN 
‘on 12 NYDN ATS xy nN ppnny jAD Ar ¢ oy mownd 
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13 DDN Any oD xoN TDW yow mn de rw mypNs wD) 
: My'PNS oor) wn 
Compare Zohar, ibidem fol. 18. 


It is perhaps worthy of mention that the convert, 
Alfonso de Zamora, the coadujutor of Cardinal Ximenez 
quotes, in his controversial treatise, with other books, also 
passages of the Zohar in pure Hebrew." 

Modern critics like Landauer, Graetz, Jellinek, and 
others have shown from the mention of the crusades in the 
Zohar, from the word eshnogah (m2ws) for synagogue 
(already observed by the great orthodox rabbi, Jacob 
Emden, who utterly condemned the Zohar on literary 
grounds), and from other passages that the Zohar could 
not have been written by R. Simeon ben Yohai. They 
have done the same in the case of the Bahr. But 
critical arguments are of no account among the 
orthodox school. Will it awaken to its senses after 
having read the judgment of the Provence Rabbis 
upon the Bahir, and the doubts thrown by Isaac of Accho 
on the Zohar, or will anyone dare to pronounce these MS. 
documents to be spurious? If R. Meir ben Simeon of 
Narbonne forged the signature of the Great Meshullam, 
and Abraham Zakkutho interpolated Isaac of Accho’s 
work, there remains indeed no further argument to pro- 


duce. 
A. NEUBAUER. 





The editio princeps of the }'DM’ (Constantinople, 1566, quaterna 36, 2b) 
has also this letter in some shortened and inaccurate recensions; the 
second edition (Cracovie, 1588) omits it for obvious reasons. The edition 
of London, 1857, gives it according to the MS. of the Bodleian Library 
(Catalogue 2202, fol. 1994), which text is reproduced by Prof. Graetz (G@e- 
schichte der Juden, t. vii., p. 470 of the 2nd edition). The editor, the late 
Filipowski (fol. 884 segq.), has the following misreadings : Graetz, p. 470, 
1.3 (1, 8) xd “won instead of DWN, thus Graetz’s emendation is con- 


firmed by the new MS.; 1. 4, MS. RYSNUNA (Estella), instead of NYOND'NS ; 





1 See Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires, Second Series, 
t. v., p. 428 (Paris, 1868). 
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the emendation of Prof. Graetz is consequently unnecessary ; 1. 9, jONT 
for MONT; 1. 10, YONA WIPM pw MIN ON) instead of hen neha 
porn; 111, $apo snba wewnn yon; 1. 13, 1) for }ND, which is 
a right emendation; 1. 13, I8¥J for IN¥DI; 1. 16, MI for A, 
which is a right emendation; 1. 16, O2pN> for "OspoNd; 1.17, 7 4 
FNINDN ; 1.17, DIM MD for “3; 1.19, WOND for WON; 1. 25, OY 
is not in the MS.; 1. 26, SNP JNI7 ‘7%. Page 471, 1. HIW for 
Hrs ; 1.3, Mat HOY 4; 1.4, NVyN WR; 1.13, 7 A NID INN; 
1; 20, MS. has M3N5D ; 1.34, P*NYDD for p’nyon. 
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THE JEWS OF MOROCCO. 


WHILE so much righteous indignation is being stirred up 
among us with regard to the barbarities daily chronicled 
in Russia, we are apt to overlook the condition of the Jews 
in Barbary itself. From time to time statements are made 
on behalf of the Jews of Morocco, and momentary interest 
is aroused, but ere long they seem again forgotten. Shall we 
wait until the treatment meted out under the régime of the 
Czar is imitated under that of the Sultan of the Maghreb ? 
Or shall we, by united effort and by timely zeal, prevent the 
arrival of such acrisis? Which were better, to be snatched 
from drowning or to be kept from danger? It is seven- 
and-twenty years since the mission of Sir Moses Montefiore 
to Marrdkesh obtained some slight concessions to the 
Jewish subjects of the Sultan, for which they have been 
ever thankful; but there is much more to be done. Bad 
as the position of the Moor himself is, under a rotten 
Government, that of his Israelitish neighbour is much 
worse, and ever will be till the Morocco rulers learn that 
even Jews have friends, and powerful ones, and that many 
of themselves are powerful. With a new generation the 
memories of the Montefiore Mission have passed away, and 
though the whole policy of the Moorish Government and 
its attitude towards foreigners have undergone changes for 
the better during the past quarter of a century, there is 
still much to be done. At the same time, the fact must 
not be overlooked that no royal or imperial rescripts, no 
Shereefian firmans, can afford the Morocco Jews the friend- 
ship or respect which they would fain experience. Nothing 
but their own behaviour can secure them these, and it will 
be long before the evil impressions of ages can be removed. 

For a right appreciation of the present position and 
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future prospects of these communities some idea of their 
past history is needful. Though of course of one common 
stock, they are divided into two distinct classes, the one 
being formed of the descendants of those who first settled 
in Morocco, now to be found in their unmixed state only 
in the interior, chiefly in the Atlas. The other class con- 
sists of those who emigrated to Morocco when in the 
fifteenth century zeal-mad Spain expelled her Jewish 
subjects. Those who took refuge on the Moorish coast 
soon absorbed their co-religionists in their neighbourhood, 
and gave rise to what is to-day the more cultured and im- 
portant section of the two. It will be well, therefore, to 
consider them separately before drawing any general 
conclusion applicable to the whole, though it is as one 
body that after all they appear to their rulers and the 
outside world. The main distinction has ever been the 
language, for while the one has spoken Berber and Arabic, 
the other has spoken Spanish and Arabic. The proportion 
who speak both Berber and Spanish —always with the 
intermediary Arabic—is microscopic, if it exists at all. As 
in other countries, the Jews of Morocco have shown them- 
selves apt linguists, ever ready to master French or 
English in addition to their mother tongues, but the special 
facilities afforded in favour of the former in some towns 
enable it to be spoken the more correctly. The lads in the 
Tangier schools put the majority of English boys to shame 
with their assiduity and perseverance in this respect. The 
merest smattering is turned to the best account in practice 
upon visitors, till the progress made is often astonishing. 


HISTORY. 


How far back to date the first arrival of Israelites in 
that part of Barbary which we call Morocco, I am at 
a loss to say, though no doubt some of the diligent his- 
torical delvers, who bring so much of interest to light 
through the pages of this Review and kindred publications, 
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may be able to inform us. My researches have lain rather 
among such materials as during six years on the spot have 
come to hand in daily intercourse with my subject, than 
among dusty tomes and worm-worn pages. The people 
themselves have no intelligent idea of their past, beyond 
that at some stage or other their ancestors hailed from the 
Holy City. Some have opined that one of the earlier dis- 
persions sent them forth, and doubtless there are in 
Morocco a few descended thus ; but from the completeness 
of the teachings in their possession, it is evident that the 
bulk of the immigrants belonged to a later period. 

The utmost I can attempt to do is to bring together 
a few scattered data gleaned from various sources, which, 
with no pretence at completeness, may serve as beacon 
lights along their history. The earliest authentic references 
I have come across are in connection with the invasion 
of the Arabs cir. 670 c.E., who found Jews already estab- 
lished in Morocco. Several references to this fact occur 
among the native historians, but one of the most curious 
is by Ibn Khaldoon, who says that in the year 688 the 
Berbers were allied against the Arabs under a queen 
named Dhimmeeah el Kahanah, or the Tributary Sooth- 
sayer, who belonged to the Jewish tribe of Jerooa, of the 
Aures mountains. Where these are I know not, but the 
designation “tributary” is that always applied to a Jew in 
Moorish legal documents, instead of the national appel- 
latives, Yahoodi or Hebrdani, the former of which is ia 
conversation applied to the people, and the latter to their 
language. Similar allusions in various quarters show that 
a goodly number of Jews must even at that early date 
have found their home in Morocco. In one of the legends 
which recount in so many ways the founding of Fez, 
about 807 ¢.E.,a native Jew plays his part, and as soon 
as the town began to rise, a number of Jews took refuge 
there, and were allotted a quarter to themselves, on the 
payment of tribute of 30,000 dinars a year in lieu of 
military service. This tax continues to be levied, not 
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only in Fez, but throughout the kingdom, though of course 
the sum has increased very many times during these 
centuries, Owing to the present Sultan’s generosity this 
tax has been paid very irregularly, and is much in arrear 
in some parts. 

In 1275 the mob rose against the Jews of Fez, and 
fourteen had already been slain when the Ameer, riding 
to the spot himself, succeeded in quelling the tumult. He 
forbade any Moor to approach the Jewish quarter, and 
next morning laid the foundation stones of New Fez, in 
which he accorded them the district they still inhabit. 
Previous to this time it would seem from the record called 
Raod el Kartas (the Garden of Documents) that their 
home was in the centre of the old town, for in 1133, when 
the famous Karueein Mosque was enlarged, the adjoining 
property of certain Jews had to be seized: and paid for at 
a valuation. The quarters thus allotted to their Jewish 
subjects by the Moorish Sultans after a time became known 
either as the Mellah (place of salt), or as the Missoos (the 
saltless place). The former designation is explained by 
the fact that the Jewish butchers are forced to pickle the 
heads of rebels which are to be exhibited according to 
custom above the gates of the towns as a warning to others. 
The latter name is given in derision, saltlessness and worth- 
lessness being terms proverbially synonymous. 

It is probable that the Jewish inhabitants of Morocco 
have never been free from a certain amount of oppression,? 
and that from the first they have had to suffer indignities 
which have long been regarded from both sides as matters 
of course. Under the heading of the present condition 
of the Moorish Jews an opportunity will be afforded of 
dealing further with these indignities, of which too many 
still exist, as also with the causes or excuses for some of 
them. 





1 For the persecutions of the Jews of Morocco and of North Africa 
generally, during the reign of Abd Allah bin Toomert, cir. 1146, see 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VI. 170. 
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Whether any of the Jews expelled from Italy in 1342, 
from Holland in 1350, from France and England about 1400, 
found refuge in Morocco, with most of those expelled from 
Spain in 1492, and from Portugal two years later, I must 
leave others to determine, but it is very likely that to them 
some of the Moroccan families owe their origin. Those 
who sought shelter with the Moors from the outset suffered 
treatment hardly better than that which had driven them 
forth, and the story of their sufferings is a harrowing one. 


Paces oF Honour. 


In spite of the subservient position enforced upon these 
“Tributaries” by their cousins, the Arabs, their inherent 
cleverness was no less manifest in Barbary than elsewhere, 
and those who oppressed them also took care to avail 
themselves of their business qualities. At times the rulers 
of the Empire drew their chief advisers from this race. 
The influential posts once held by Jews under the Moorish 
dominion of Spain, and the renown of many of their 
learned men during that period of comparative enlighten- 
ment, are sufficiently known to need no recapitulation 
here ; but it may be well to recall the names of some of the 
famous Israelitish diplomats of the Moorish Empire in 
Africa. Their most prosperous time in Morocco itself 
would seem to have commenced soon after the expulsion 
from Spain, and it was doubtless the arrival of so many 
men of higher training and superior ability which secured 
them these posts. Shoomel-el-Barensi was one of the first 
to rise to power, as Minister of the Ameer Said-el-Watas, 
who reigned during the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 





1 Prof. Graetz, ibid., VIIT. (ed. 3, 1890), p. 360, seq., gives a full account 
of the Jews who found an asylum on the Berber Coast in 1391, as also in 
1492. In Fez exiles at the latter date were well reveived by Malai Sheikh, 
though the populace at first was unfavourably disposed to them. A 
general survey of the Jews in Morocco is given in the opening chapter of 
Graetz’s ninth volume. 
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tury ; and his influential position opened the court of Fez 
to many a co-religionist. This was the hey-day of the 
Moorish Jews, as one after another of their number became 
a sort of privy councillor, notably during the reign of 
Mohammed VIII. in 1576. As controllers of finances the 
successive Sultans had the same experience of them as have 
European potentates, but they also employed them as 
ambassadors. In 1610 Shoomel-el-Farr4shi was sent by 
Maildéi Zeedan as his representative to the United Provinces, 
and he was succeeded in 1675 by Yoosef Toledano, whose 
brother Haim was Ambassador to England. Few ever exer- 
cised more power in the Moorish Court than did the 
favoured Maimaran at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, without whose money and influence the brutal Maldi 
Ismail would never have reached the sultanate. Though 
he virtually ruled his poorer brethren, he had a formid- 
able rival in Moses Ben Attar, whose inhumanities 
rivalled those of his master. It is this man’s signa- 
ture which appears as Moorish plenipotentiary at the 
foot of the treaty with Great Britain of 1721, which was 
the basis of every subsequent agreement with European 
nations, and also laid the foundation of the Protection 
system. It is a curious and interesting fact that a 
Jew should have, on the Moorish side, permitted the 
entrance of the thin end of a wedge which has since 
entered so much further as to have become not only the 
sine gud non of intimate European relations with Morocco, 
but also the one hope of the Jews in the country almost 
ever since that time. But Ben Attar’s competitor Maimaran 
offered the Sultan so many coins for his head, and the 
millionaire Moses of those days, being informed of the bid, 
offered twice as much to reverse the bargain, which then 
became his; but the Sultan, having pocketed both sums, 
commanded the two he could so ill spare to become friends, 
Maimaran to give his daughter to Ben Attar, who hence- 
forth stood supreme. An instance of both his power and 
his cruelty was afforded on the occasion of the British 
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Embassy of 1720, when he had his Gibraltar agent brutally 
maltreated and all but strangled for cheating, without the 
interference of any other authority,or the semblance of a 
trial. 

In 1750 the Morocco Ambassador to Denmark was a 
Jew, and thirty years later Yakoob ben Ibrdheem, of Beni 
Idder, came to London in the same capacity, being succeeded 
in 1794 by one named Zumbal, who had been in charge of 
the Sultan’s finances, and was high in favour. St. Olon 
had found him thus when he went to Marrdkesh as envoy 
from France just afterwards. Yakoob Attar, who acted as 
secretary to Mohammed: X., had the credit of speaking 
English, French, Spanish and Italian—presumably in an 
original style—and of being a great rogue. In 1859 an 
English Jew from York was captain of the port at Mogador, 
and it is stated that one Sultan had a Jewish cook. 

To-day, though no son of Israel holds office of note 
under the Sultan, many of those whose parents enjoyed 
European protection, and who have become to a greater 


or less extent Europeanized, occupy positions of influence, 
both among natives and foreigners, such as hardly a single 
Moor has attained. 


Fotk LORE AND Fact. 


There exist among the Moors a number of curious tradi- 
tions concerning tribes among the Berbers who are affirmed 
to have once been Jews. Unfortunately these are too frag- 
mentary and too scattered to be of any real service till 
they have been collated, compared and condensed by some 
painstaking student of Folk Lore. To such an one there 
is little doubt that they would yield abundant interest, and 
at the same time furnish historic clues of importance. In 
a similar way other tribes in the Anti-Atlas are reported to 
have once been Christian, and an entangled series of myths 
is current about them all. To unravel the most prominent 
would be a worthy undertaking, but a toilsome labour of 
love. 
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This question as to the presumed Jewish origin of certain 
tribes is of itself most interesting, and there is probably 
some foundation for it. One writer states that Mdaldi 
Edrees, the founder of Fez, was considered a saint because 
he secured the conversion of so many Jews to Islam. The 
unfortunate Davidson, who rashly attempted to cross the 
Atlas unprepared, half a century ago, and lost his life in 
consequence, was told of such a tribe who betrayed their 
origin by their features, and who, according to the Arabs, 
had a Jewish odour about them. They engaged in com- 
merce only, or acted as clerks, and although Mohammedans, 
never attained to high civil or religious positions, nor did 
they observe the Friday as the “ Day of the Congregation.” 

Side by side with these rather doubtful reports of con- 
versions is a series of accounts of advantage taken of some 
thoughtless word to inflict punishments for presumed 
apostasy. .In 1820 a Jew, in a tipsy condition, was caught 
entering a mosque, and was induced to testify belief in the 
Divine mission of Mohammed. Realising, when sober, next 
day, what he had done, he went to the governor to explain 
the matter, but word being sent to the Sultan that he had 
recanted, the answer came, “ On the arrival of the courier, 
off with the Jew’s head and send it to me.” Within half 
an hour after the message arrived the head was on its way 
to Court in a leather bag. 

The story of Sol Hachuel is far more touching, and is, 
indeed, one of genuine heroism. Two Moorish women 
swore, in 1834, that this Hebrew girl, who had fled to them 
on account of domestic troubles, had agreed to “resign 
herself” to the will of God as taught by Mohammed. 
After imprisonment for some time, she was sent to Court, 
and her extreme beauty obtained for her a promise of the 
imperial hareem with every honour, if she would but con- 
firm her presumed change of creed. But her noble courage 
brought her to a martyr’s death, for she was beheaded out- 
side Fez. 

It is hardly possible that this sort of thing should be 
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repeated now, though theoretically the same threats exist 
for the pervert from the faith of Islam. Richardson, 
writing in 1859, tells a story, then fresh, of a Jewish lad, 
who went to his Kaid and proclaimed himself Mohamme- 
dan, but this official, with greater sense than usual, sent 
him to prison till next day, when he had him be«ten and 
sent back home. In reply to King John of England, whom 
a well-known ecclesiastical historian’ states to have ap- 
pealed to Morocco for help against Louis and the Pope, 
—offering to hold his kingdom in fief from Morocco, and to 
embrace Islam—the Sultan En-Ndser expressed a similar 
sentiment. “I have read a book in Greek by a Christian 
sage named Paul,” he told one of the ambassadors,’ “ whose 
words and doings greatly pleased me, but what displeased 
me was that he left the religion in which he was born. I 
say as much to the king, your master, who now wishes to 
leave the Christian law, so holy and so pure. God knows 
—He who is ignorant of nothing—that if I was without 
religion I would choose it in preference to any other.” 
But Malai En-Nadser overlooked the fact that Paul accepted 
Jesus as the promised Messiah because he was born and re- 
mained a Jew ; that to become a Christian one must become 
a Jew by religion first, and that to become Mohammedan 
great portions of the teachings of both must be accepted. 
Mohammed held his creed to be the natural outcome of 
Christianity as we Christians consider our creed the fulfil- 
ment of Judaism. 

A set of traditions, perhaps more curious than those of 
desertions from the Jewish ranks, exists to account for the 
earliest peopling of the country itself. Authors, too many 
to quote, tell of legends that Morocco welcomed the nations 
whom Joshua drove out of Canaan, and from Procopius 
downwards they have offered proofs in the shape of pillars 
with inscriptions, and stories handed down without them, 
but hitherto all these have failed to prove their case, 
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although it’ may nevertheless have some foundation in 
fact. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


Morocco is an absolutely non-statistical country ;. for 
this reason it is altogether impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion as to the actual numbers of the Moorish Jews, 
or even as to the proportion which they bear to the popula- 
tion of the country. Even if one endeavours to mentally 
form an idea, it is an impossibility to do so without an 
intimate acquaintance with every town of the Empire, for 
they are much more numerous in one part than in another, 
and even their agglomeration in one town often means their 
sparsity in its immediate neighbourhood. In Tangier, the 
advantages afforded by the presence of so many foreigners, 
by the opportunities for trade, and, above all, by the com- 
parative immunity from the indignities inflicted further 
inland, have ali tended to allure considerable numbers, and 
to keep them there. For these reasons it is probable that, 
out of some 25,000 inhabitants, of whom some 5,000 are 
Europeans (there are 3,500 Spaniards and 500 British sub- 
jects on their respective Consular registers), as many as 
7,000 or 8,000 are Israelites. Mogador, which ranks 
second to Tangier as a busy port, takes the same posi- 
tion with regard to its Jewish population. It has been 
estimated by men well able to judge that the average pro- 
portion of the Jewish inhabitants of the towns is one- 
fourth ; though out in the country, with the exception of 
the Atlas district, it is only under the protection of powerful 
governors, few and far between, that little colonies of the 
peculiar people thrive. The largest settlement is naturally 
found in the largest city, Fez, the dwellers in which are 
reckoned at 150,000, including, perhaps, 30,000 Jews. 

With the exception of the ports of Tangier, Arzila, 
Casablanca, Mazagan, and Saffi, every town, and almost 
every hamlet, has its Jewish quarter, wherein alone, en- 
closed by gates at night, the sons of Israel are allowed to 
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live. The sacred city of Zerhén they and all foreigners 
are ‘prevented from even approaching, and in Wazzan they. 
live in rookeries on sufferance. It is curious that, in 1834; 
they were not to be found in Saffi or Agadeer. Perhaps 
the fanaticism concomitant with the veneration in which 
the rabat, or camp, of the former poit is held had some- 
thing to do with that case. It was only in the end of the 
last century that Chenier, when representing France there, 
broke the spell, as it were, by boldly riding through on 
horseback, where Jews and foreigners were previously 
compelled to stumble bare-foot. It should be remembered 
that, till within the last tifty years, “ Christians ”—a term 
which in Morocco is equivalent to “foreigners ””—and Jews 
were classed together and treated alike. It is only awe of 
the superior power of the former which has secured the: 
the privileges they now enjoy. Even to this day, un- 
recommended foreigners are forced to dwell in the Jew- 
ries of the interior and some of the ports, no Muslim 
daring to take them in without an order. In certain 
places, Jews who can afford it dwell outside the Mellah, in 
the portion allotted to Europeans, but this is not possible 
everywhere. In the country, several districts are reported 
to be without Jewish inhabitants, such as the Berber tribes 
of Beni M'teer, Beni M'gild, Beni Waghain, Ait Yoossi; 
Zemmoor Shilh, and Zair. 


THE ATLAS JEWS. 


Of these, who speak only Berber, we have yet very much 
indeed to learn. There are stories current about agricul- 
tural colonies dwelling beyond the Atlas, which, if true, 
would add a further interest to an already fascinating 
subject. The man who has given to the world the most 
complete account of the peoples of’ that district, meagre 
as it is, is De Foucauld, the prince of Morocco explorers, the 
only one worthy of the name. From him we know that 
the customs observed .in, comparatively well-known dis- 
cc 2 
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tricts with regard to them extend to the whole of the vast 
area embraced by the Great and Lesser Atlas. Their condi- 
tion there varies between that of serfs and slaves. Some- 
times they are practically the property of the local sheikh, 
and at others they belong to private individuals, who have 
the right to sell them. They are not only compelled to do 
much without payment, but they are imposed upon at every 
turn. They may not marry, nor remove their families, till 
they have, to all intents and purposes, re-hought them- 
selves. All this is inflicted in the name of protection, 
without which they would not be safe for a day. Yet 
some five-and-twenty shillings has been considered suffi- 
cient blood money for one of these unfortunates. On the 
other hand, outsiders are permitted to do them no injury, 
which would be considered as inflicted upon their pro- 
tector, who makes the duty of revenging it a point of 
honour. Disputes of this nature between powerful men 
not infrequently lead to intertribal quarrels. In travelling 
it is sufficient for the protégé to bear some article belonging 
to his master to ensure his safety, written documents being 
scarce up there, with few to understand them. The treat- 
ment that individuals receive depends entirely on the 
temper and the pleasure of their masters, for their chance 
of redress for injury is practically ni/, so that their position 
is in some respects worse even than that of negro slaves, 
who, being Mohammedans, may benefit from certain rights in 
law, denied to those who spurn their Prophet. Centuries 
of this oppression have naturally had a very deleterious 
effect upon the characters of the victims, who are cringing, 
cowardly creatures, never daring to answer back, and 
seldom even standing erect—a people demanding our utmost 


pity. 
DaiLy INDIGNITIES. 


From the day of his birth till all trace of his last resting- 
place has disappeared, the Hebrew of Morocco is despised 
and scorned. “Dog of a Jew!” is a very mild term to be 
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employed in abusing him, and the soubriquets of “ass!” and 
“swine!” stand in equal favour. But the various indig- 
nities to which his race is exposed in daily life differ too 
much in one district from what they are in another for any 
complete list to apply universally. I shall, therefore, only 
attempt to take notice of the chief, with the exception of 
those specially connected with the serfdom of the Atlas, 
dealt with already. The enforced collection in Mellahs, 
except round Tangier, outside which they may acquire no 
lands or property, has been noted. As at times the Moors 
have made raids upon the riches concentrated in these 
Mellahs, the gates are strictly shut and watched at night 
for their protection. In the day-time, in most towns, except 
on the coast, they can only leave their quarter barefoot, and 
until recently they could not ride in towns, and outside only 
on mules, with the exception of the Hazzén (Rabbi). Before 
certain Mosques they must always remove their shoes, and 
formerly this was incumbent also upon the women, till 
Mildi Sulaiman exempted them, in the words of a quaint 
writer, “ because it was indecent and disturbing to devotion 
to see their tremendous calves.” To leave the country, the 
men used to have to pay $4 and the women $100, and 
sometimes the departure of the latter is still prohibited. 
The compulsory dress is considered also an indignity, 
which is fast being laid aside in favour of European 
ugliness, when foreign protection is obtained. Mali 
Abder Rahman objected to this, and once ordered all 
dressed as foreigners to be stripped and put in black 
again, a colour no Moor ever wears in any garment. It is 
most unfortunate that the younger ladies on the coast are 
so misinformed as to reject their own becoming costumes 
to such an extent as they do, in favour of hideous Parisian 
fashions, not to be compared for beauty or grace with that 
worn by their mothers. Many of the elder members of the 
community are conservative enough to retain the time- 
honoured style, but their juniors think they know better. 

For an unprotected Jew to lift his hand against or curse 
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a Moor would be to bring down untold vengeance on his 
head. Yet in the Muslim Courts they may tender no 
evidence on oath—nor may the foreigners—so that they 
are obliged by force majeure to put up with whatever is 
inflicted on them. At one time the slightest retaliation 
meant death to the avenger, however he might have been 
provoked, except by violation of domicile. While in Tan- 
gier considerable laxity of these restrictions is allowed, in 
other parts they are much more severe, and every day un- 
lucky Jews are punished. for imaginary offences or out of 
pure spite. Lack of civility to a Moor, or outbidding him 
on the market becomes an offence, and an attempt to seek 
the aid of strangers an unpardonable crime. 

In addition to the poll-tax, it has always been customary 
for the Jewish subjects of the Sultans to present them with 
specially valuable offerings on the occasions of family 
festivals. Though these continue, they are not now the 
irksome impost which they once were. A century ago, the 
usual thing was, on the birth of a son to the Emperor, to 
contribute gold pendants and earrings set with pearls, with 
gold plates bearing as inscriptions prayers in favour of 
mother and child. The value of this jewellery was 
estimated in 1715 at £15, a much more considerable sum 
in those days and in that country than it represents to us 
—and as Mildéi Ismael was credited with some 900 sons, 
and received this amount for each, as well as similar 
articles in silver (minus the pearls) for some 300 daughters, 
he must have reaped a considerable harvest in this field 
alone. Forced labour, and the most unreasonable levies of 
manufactured goods, have also been frequently inflicted on 
this much-suffering people. In public works, such as the 
building of the walls of Mequinez and Tetuan, we have it 
on record how they, by the side of the European slaves. 
were compelled to toil unpaid. When Malai Ismael was 
besieging Ceuta during a space cf: many months, he was 
wont to make the Jews supply the powder used on Fridays, 
when they did the chief cannonading. 
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CosTuME. 


’ The peculiar dress to which unprotected male Jews in 
Morocco are confined, consists outwardly of a clark blue or 
black gaberdine of a sort of felt cloth, embroidered with 
narrow silk braid of the same hue, in which is worked on 
the right-hand side a distinctive badge almost identical 
with that once worn in England. Below this garment 
are visible the ankles—bare or clad in white stockings— 
thrust into black slippers, while the Moors wear yellow, a 
colour which, in common with all other bright hues, is 
strictly forbidden to the sons of Israel. At the throat 
a bit of white, or what was so once, is visible, and the 
sleeves, tight when buttoned, may be flapping loosely 
open.. The face, a characteristic one, often pox-marked— 
though not so often as among the Moors—will be sur- 
mounted in the North by a proverbially greasy skull-cap, 
black, of course, while abundant locks crop out all round, 
left long, and forming a most unintellectual-looking fringe 
in front. Mourning customs are in this respect most 
strictly adhered to. In. the south, peculiar bunches of 
curly, almost “frizzly ” hair, adorn each temple, and this is 
a distinctive feature of one of the tribes of alleged Jewish 
origin, the Ood4ia, now the royal body-guard. Here, 
also, the cap is replaced by a blue cotton handkerchief 
spotted with white, which is folded corner-wise, with the 
ends tied under the chin, giving a most “old-womanish ” 
appearance, far from prepossessing. This costume is 
varied considerably in the Atlas, where a hooded cloak of 
one piece, identical with that worn by many Mours, is 
much in vogue, thrown back over the left arm, and, of 
course, everywhere there are deviations from these cos- 
tumes, down to shirt and drawers alone, or rags and: 
tatters. 

The dress of the women affords the most extreme of con- 
trasts. At home, in the morning, it is of the dirtiest and 
most slovenly—skirt and bodice, not unlike the European 
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equivalents, but the latter often very low and loose. On 
high days and holidays the gorgeous attire worn by the 
same individual will be overwhelming in value and: bright- 
ness. Rich dark velvets, loaded with gold braid, form the 
costume, while the hair of a married woman, which the 
public may never see, is enveloped from the forehead in 
an expensive Lyons silk kerchief, bedizened with costly 
jewellery, as also are neck and wrists. A whole fortune is 
sometimes invested in these inalienable chattels, which, 
from their value, often develop into heirlooms. The free 
use of antimony to darken the eyelashes far from enhances 
their undisputed good looks in European eyes. 

Among the Berbers, the dress of the women sometimes 
so nearly resembles that of Muslimhas as to deceive even a 
native when a stranger. I have a lively recollection of the 
sudden change of my servant’s language from courtesy to 
vituperation when he discovered one day in an Atlas village 
that he was addressing Jewesses instead of Mooresses, as 
he had supposed. 


CUSTOMS. 


For one who has the misfortune to be classed with the 
Goim to attempt any detailed comparison of the method 
of performing the religious ceremonies of Israel followed 
in Morocco with the better known kindred rituals of other 
lands, would be presumption. I would rather refer those 
specially interested to accounts I published some years ago 
in The Times of Morocco, which merely set forth in order 
such facts as I had been able to observe or glean from 
inquiry. Subsequent experience would, it is true, neces- 
sitate considerable additions and some corrections, but they 
may serve to convey an intelligent idea. ; 

The synagogues of Morocco are, on the whole, despicable, 
but only on a par with the habitations of the worshippers. 
I have visited many, but they have a wearisome sameness. 
I speak now of the typical ones, with no reference to the 
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fine modern buildings erected by public subscription or by 
private liberality in some of the coast towns, as for instance 
the New Synagogue on Tangier Wall, next door to my 
home, or that of the Messrs. Nahon, close by. I may point 
out here, en passant, that the position of the former Jewry 
of Tangier is fairly well determined by the fact, that the 
street into which the latter opens, tenanted entirely by 
Jews, contains no less than seven synagogues. One of 
these is the oldest in the town, on the other side of which 
are three more, and there is a small one outside the Walls. 
Most of these are merely private houses, fitted up for 
worship, which is not unusual. The segregation of the 
women in the galleries is general, and in some towns the 
women veil themselves in the streets somewhat like the 
Mooresses, but they are poor attendants of the house of 
God as arule. Several of these synagogues are small, with 
labyrinthine entrances, some passing through dwellings, and 
are distressingly odoriferous) The accommodation on’ the 
great feast days is so very inadequate that numbers of the 
congregation have to stand in the street outside. In other 
towns the condition of things is often very much worse, 
the houses of prayer serving also to sleep, eat, and kill 
chicken in, not to mention cooking and trade. I never 
saw more neglected places in actual use than in Marrakesh 
(Morocco City) and Amzmiz, the latter a town on the slopes 
‘of the Atlas. As a rule the Shochet performs his duties 
in the poultry line at street corners and other public places, 
where the interesting preliminaries may be studied gratis. 
However carefully the slaughtered bird is handed to the 
bright-eyed maid who stands there to receive it, the final 
struggles often prove too much for her, and it is dropped 
to flap about among the passers by, or the vperator holds 
it under his foot as he examines his blade, and prepares for 
action again. 

The visits of the Mohel are made occasion for the most 
prodigal feasting, and a still more prodigal display of 
female attire and jewellery, as well as of female adiposity 
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and flashing eye. The chair belonging to the community 
being set up on one side of the courtyard or balcony, the 
other side is thronged with lady spectators, as the venerable 
Rabbi, who combines so many functions, initiates the scion 
of the house to Judaism, always performing the meziza. In 
some instances the birth of a daughter serves for little 
less rejoicing. It is the invariable custom for the mother 
to lie in bed in state to receive her guests, for in Morocco 
no distinction is known between bed and sitting-room. 

But the weddings! If money is foolishly wasted in 
London to make a grand affair of these, the Morocco 
brethren are not one whit behind. The Arabs are credited 
with a proverb in which there lies much truth, to the effect 
that while the Muslim squanders his substance in religious 
festivals, and the Christian in lawsuits, the Israelite does 
so in nuptial bouts. What shall I say of the days of pre- 
paration, of the breaking of a jar of corn at the door of 
the bride’s room to ensure her fruitfulness, of the slaughter 
of cattle and sheep and fowls, of the synagogue service, of 
festivities at the bride’s house, of the jollifieations at that 
of the bridegroom, of the special bathing, of the customs 
and fun of the talamo, of the torchlight procession of the 
lady to her new home, of her induction in state by two of 
the most important male guests, of her sitting for hours 
like a waxen doll, of her stealthy tears from beneath | 
closed eyes, of the binding forms and ceremonies, of the 
nasal chant, and irregular chorus, of the reading and the 
signing of the settlement, of the exchange of the ring, of 
the drinking of wine and the breaking of the glass, or of 
the thousand and one minor observances which vary inde- 
finitely here, there, and then? Suffice it to say that on 
every hand hospitality abounds; that in place of the 
hard boiled eggs—two a-piece—which are customary at. 
the Melah and minor ceremonies, luxurious repasts are 
spread and include a series of excellent almond sweets 
with preserved and dried fruits, of which each guest takes 
away a kerchief full; and that for drinks there are good 
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wines and bad, with abundance of villainous anis-seed and 
fig spirit, while the utmost good humour prevails, even 
though there is hardly standing room, and the din of the 
seldom-ceasing native music necessitates abnormal exercise 
of lung. So they get married in Barbary. 

Their. well-attended funerals, too, are imposing: sights 
and sounds, for the sonorous chanting of a procession of 
male voices as they slowly pace to their special graveyard 
is very beautiful. Transported from their homes where 
the hired mourners wail, in coffin-like biers, the property 
of the community, they are buried in shrouds under. hori- 
zontal stones some eighteen inches thick, which a Moor once 
suggested to me were made thus heavy by the heirs to keep 
the dead one quiet in his grave! The Habra is an institu- 
tion in full work in Barbary, and after burial at stated 
times the women shriek upon the tombstones, but especially 
at the feast of Tammuz, when a whole night is spent 
in camp there. The customs of Bar Mitzvah and Pidyon 
Habben are also generally recognised. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 


In proportion as the conditions of life in Morocco 
approximate the more to those under which the Mosaic 
festivals were instituted, it will be understood that so much 
is their observance more literal, and altogether more 
primitive. In this consists a special charm. Probably no 
Israelitish communities are more strict in the fulfilment of 
their ceremonial duties than the one now under considera- 
tion. In more ways than one their ritual is allied to, and 
in some parts is identical with that of the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregations in other lands, a considerable pro- 
portion of them being of the same origin. A whole 
volume might be written on this point alone, but it must 
suffice to glance in passing at a few of the special features 
of the greater fasts or festivals. Nowhere could the 
Sabbath be more.. strictly adhered to than among these 
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people, and on Fridays everything is “redded up.” The 
shalet—containing the Sabbath meals—is prepared over a 
carefully built fire, to keep it hot for twenty-four hours, 
with the seuda shilishit, or food for the third meal snug 
down at the bottom of the jar. 

Y6m Kippur is a great day in Morocco, duly observed 
with groans and lamentations in the Synagogues, by the 
slaughter of fowls for sacrifice, and by repairing to the 
largest body of water available to pray for forgiveness and 
often to cast in stones as they would cast away their sins. 
The fasting is general, and on the conclusion of the Day 
of Atonement the Birkhat ha lavana is performed in open 
spaces on the way home. 

The Feast of Tabernacles sees its Succah in or on top of 
every house, frequently gay with evergreens and flowers, 
real or artificial; and the subsequent Simhat Torah is 
kept with the greatest of show and excitement, while the 
daily use of etrég and loolav, and the processions of the 
Sepharim give quite a gay appearance to the synagogues. 

During the Feast of Hanuca or Dedication, a curious 
form of the special lamp is used, with a representation 
of the seven-branched candlestick on the back. A peculiar 
fritter called sfinj, or in Spanish banuelo, is sold about the 
streets during this week. 

Purim is duly taken advantage of by beggars of all 
sorts for themselves and for charitable purposes, in sub- 
scribing to which the Jews of Morocco are not backward, 
and the payment of the half shekel is not forgotten. While 
the Megilia is being read in the synagogue the boys rap 
the seats vigorously with wooden hammers when the name 
of Haman occurs. At this time visits are made at dusk 
incognito, and presents of sweetmeats and fruits are sent 
from house to house on trays. Shushan Purim is also 
observed. 

But Pesach, after all, is the feast, withal a fast. The 
preparatory search for leaven and the Serifat Hekhamis is 
most diligent and careful, and the care. exercised in the 
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growing of the wheat and the selection of the water for 
the Mazzoth are almost superstitious. Space prevents my 
entering upon the well-known detail of the solemn Seder, 
with its shoulder of lamb and its bitter herbs, its un- 
leavened cakes and its wine, though in many points it 
doubtless ditfers in Morocco from that of Europe, and is 
altogether more primitive. The “reception” on the last 
day of everybody by everybody else is a notable occasion 
over there. And on the same day they have in some parts 
a curious custom of going to the sea to say the Kaddesh 
and the Tephilot. During the Feast some Jewish con- 
fectioners “sell” the keys of their shops to Moors, to re- 
purchase them afterwards. 

The Feast of Weeks is marked by few peculiar customs, 
except the reading of the prayers called Azharoth in the 
synagogue at noon, a verse each by members of the con- 
gregation. If any one is caught tripping he is made to 
correct himself, and on going out has water thrown at him. 
Another observance of this feast is for the young folk to 
mount their roofs and syringe the passers-by with the same 
liquid, whence this is sometimes spoken of as the “ water 
feast.” The sea-bathing season then commences. 



















SocraAL CONDITION. 









In each community intermarriage of the various families 
has rendered the relationships between the members com- 
plex and confusing. Often unions take place which must 
be bugbears to genealogists, as once when a young lad 
puzzled me greatly by referring to a certain individual as 
uncle and grandfather indiscriminately, for it seemed that 
his grandfather had married his aunt in-law. Divorce is 
not difficult to obtain under certain conditions, but the 
husband seems always to retain some semblance of 
authority. I believe that bigamy is also legal though un- 
common. The greatest evil, however, is the system of child 
marriages. These take place in the interior from the ages 
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of six or eight, the “wife” coming to live’ with her 
“husband ” at his parents’ home. At twelve or so she may 
be a mother, but very many lose their lives at this critical 
stage. If the lad has got tired. of her ere this, and he is 
_rich while she is poor, he will put her away in favour of 
some one else. As a set-off against all this, the Jews of 
Morocco set a good example to their Muslim neighbours, in 
the general level of their morals, and as a result the national 
skin diseases of the Empire are but rare among them, 
though they are cruelly libelled by the Moors, who accuse 
them of having introduced them when they came from 
Spain. In habits of drinking, nevertheless, they lead the 
way, and teach the Moors this vice. The Sabbath after- 
noon to the poorer classes means invariable drunkenness, 
and a well-known Hebrew gentleman of Tangier, in ex- 
plaining to me the Passover ceremonies, concluded by 
saying “then they all fall about drunk, and lie till morn- 
ing.” 

In matters of food no one could be more particular. In 
large communities there are special Jewish markets, where 
Kosher viands may be obtained, while even water-barrels 
bear this word embranded on the ends. The preparations 
for Passover take the place of spring cleaning, and are very 
thorough, including even whitewashing outside, while old 
crocks are broken and new ones brought out.’ The streets 
of the Jewish quarters are the filthiest of all the Moorish 
towns, and are often several feet deep in rubbish, so that 
visitors descend by steps into the houses. Ceremonial 
washings are, of course performed, but otherwise water is 
not beloved. Interpreting for a doctor one day to a 
Moorish Jew suffering trom a skin complaint, I had to ask 
how often he bathed, which brought out the indignant 
answer “Me wash? Of course I don’t, except three or 
four times a year. Otherwise I only wash my face and hands 
sometimes. Oh dear no.” The Moors, when rain is scarce, 
make the Jews go out with them to pray, and with but 
seant justice-declare that they shall stop outside the walls till 
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their reeking breath and feet shall so annoy the Almighty, 
that he shall grant their prayers to get rid of them! It is 
striking to see how readily those who become more cultured 
on the coast adopt the European standard in respect of 
cleanliness. 


SUBSISTENCE. 


Although the possible existence of agricultural Jews in 
the unknown parts of the Atlas has been hinted at, the 
means of obtaining a livelihood followed by the Israelites 
of Morocco do not differ greatly from those adopted in 
other lands similarly situated. As artificers they are con- 
spicuous in the manufacture of jewellery, and of brass, tin 
and metal work generally ; in the embroidering of slippers, 
etc.; in tailoring and in carpentry, as also in the pre- 
paration of a number of useful and ornamental articles 
produced by the Moors as well. As merchants and shop- 
keepers, a large proportion of the trade of the country 
passes through their hands. Perhaps it would be no ex- 
aggeration to state that the larger proportion does so, first 
and last, much of that which is eventually retailed by 
Moors having been imported by them. In this special 
branch they probably do as much as Europeans and Moors 
together, though in exports the Europeans rank first. 

It is, however, where the handling of money comes in 
that our Hebrew friend ranks facile princeps. Atthe street 
corner you may see him squatted on the ground, in dirty 
gown and dishevelled hair, complacently passing through 
his bony fingers a peck or two of copper “change” in a 
basket set before him. From the deep recesses of his ample 
leather wallet, slung across his shoulder to the left, he can 
produce quite a quantity of silver coins, from dollars down 
to pieces worth but 243d., which he gives or receives in 
change at the current rates of the day. Or in the sea- 
ports you may see his fellow trudge from house to house, 
negotiating cheques and bills and what not at a. micro- 
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scopic commission. Or you may see him appear before the 
Moorish notary with a starveling Arab who has borrowed 
twenty dollars from him. The poor fellow states that 
Yakoob has purchased of him thirty dollars’ worth of wool, 
or grain or oil, which he has undertaken to deliver, carriage 
paid, that day three months. When that day comes, in- 
stead of bringing goods, or returning the cash, he consents to 
the signing of a document for forty dollars, to replace the 
first, and so the ball rolls on, till the presumable value of 
the pledges entrusted to the usurer is reached, when further 
extension of time is refused, and the debtor is cast into 
prison and sold up, or perhaps this is not sufficient, so he 
dies there. Powerful governors are frequently the debtors, 
who have borrowed to purchase their post, or to secure it, 
and often they have a Jewish partner, each playing into the 
other’s hands. 

But the highest ambition of the average Jew in Morocco 
who means to rise in the World is an interpretership to a 
fordign legation, which not only secures a comfortable 
living, with unlimited opportunities for “palm oil,” but also 
gives a certain rank and importance which may be made 
the means of stepping higher. Many of the principal 
Jewish bankers and merchants of the coast towns owe 
their present position to this initiatory lift, enjoyed either 
by themselves or by their fathers, and many occupy 
foreign vice-consulships. From what has been remarked 
on their share of the trade, the commercial importance of 
many of these gentlemen will already have been inferred. 
Two families have obtained hereditary protection by France 
and Great Britain respectively, and the others are almost 
invariably protected in some way. Many are decorated 
with European honours. 


CHARACTER. 


It is a matter of deep regret that in speaking faithfully 
of a portion of the grandest nation upon Earth, of a people 
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among whose finer characters I count so many friends, I am 
obliged to note one or two serious faults. Let me, therefore, 
at the outset make it plain that I consider them less as 
innate qualities than as the outcome of adverse cireum- 
stances, as the result of evil surroundings and of great 
inherent talents misdirected. De Foucauld remarked that 
the Jews of Morocco “observe with the utmost rigour 
the external practices of their religion, but conform in 
nothing to the moral duties which their religion prescribes 
to them. Not only do they not follow them, but they 
oppose them.” This may be true, generally, with regard to 
principles of honesty of which both native Moors and Jews— 
ignorant on the whole as to any but the ceremonial teach- 
ings of the Pentateuch—know but little, but it applies far 
less to social morals. Before condemning them it must be 
remembered that they have had no chance to do better. 
Another writer says that the poor Jews believe it no sin to 
rob Moors and Christians, while the Moors regard their 
treatment of Christians and Jews in the same light. I have 
no hesitation in adding, as a rider to this, that many so- 
called “Christians” consider themselves fully justified in 
defrauding Moors and Jews. Too many such, equally black 
themselves, refuse to hear anything good about natives of 
either class. 

I would not have it supposed that in quoting from these 
authorities I wish to imply that such a character is uni- 
versally deserved by the Moorish Jews. Though it un- 
doubtedly is so by a large number, there are many who 
stand out the brighter for surrounding darkness, and whose 
credit is the greater for the hindrances with which they 
meet. 

In other points I do not think the Moorish Jew is 
peculiar. He is hospitable, and his family are genial ; if 
his habits are dirty and his probity weak, his morals are 
the highest in Morocco. With the exception of the dis- 
graceful child-marriages alluded to, he stands as far ahead 
of the Moor in this, as he is behind him in other respects. 

vo... IV. DD 
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PoLITICAL STATUS AND PROSPECTS. 


What has already been recorded of the present condition 
of the Morocco Jews will have thrown considerable light 
upon their political status. Strictly speaking they enjoy no 
status at all under purely Moorish régime, for without even 
the most elementary rights in the native tribunals, and no 
position of authority in view, they are treated altogether 
rather as serfs than citizens. Those instances in which 
their high intelligence and skill have won great power for 
single individuals have seldom to any extent affected the 
well-being of the race. Had Morocco remained ever closed 
to outside influence, had the concessions wrung at intervals 
from the unwilling Sultans by the European Powers not 
opened up a pathway for the Jews, their lot would be 
to-day upon the coast what it still is in the interior. The 
possibility of sharing foreign rights and privileges has, 
however, changed all this for those who come within its 
range. The treaties assuring protection to the native 
agents of foreign officials and merchants have been taken 
far greater advantage of by Jews than Moors; firstly, 
because they feel the need of protection in a higher degree, 
and secondly, because they are more astute in obtaining it. 
I am not going here to discuss the indispensable protégé 
system in force to-day in Morocco, but I must point out 
two of its chief—its typical—abuses, which immediately 
concern my subject. The one is the purchase of its benefits, 
which are only really intended for bond fide employés. Since 
the Jew, whatever his outward circumstances, has always 
a larger amount of cash than his Moorish neighbour, in 
proportion as he excels him in point of brain, he here scores 
a decided advantage, and is able to secure far better pro- 
tection. The other abuse. to which I would refer is the 
enforcement of unjust claims, and the imprisonment of 
debtors under the gis, and through the influence, of 
foreign Powers. Though too many foreigners commit the 
same abuses, and are equally blameworthy —nay, more so, 
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on account of their superior education and opportunities of 
learning better—it is the Hebrew community which, from 
its numbers, gets credit for the bulk of these misdeeds. 
The sin of grasping usury, for which, even in the early 
days of the Exodus, their nation had to be so sternly 
reprehended, flourishes and cankers in Morocco to the full. 
I might fill a whole paper by itself with disclosures of the 
oppression meted out by Jews in that country to their 
Mohammedan fellow-subjects; I might even go further, and 
proclaim what grinding of the face of their own poor, more 
grievous still in its nature, goes on in those semi-civilized 
Mellahs. But I will not dwell on this unpleasant side of 
things. Suffice it to hint at what will ever breed retri- 
butive oppression from the Moor, incurring, too, the wrath 
of God. 

In Morocco two causes have for centuries acted and 
reacted one upon the other to produce the existing strained 
relations between Moors and Jews. The steadfast inde- 
pendence which has cut the latter off from intermixture 
with the former, and their greed of gain, have fostered 
enmity and hatred, in a populace itself almost as dishonest, 
which have brought about reprisals and revenge. These 
have been repaid with that amount of interest which they 
would make their victims pay; so fire has kindled fire. 
The misgovernment of the Empire permits and encourages 
this sort of thing in a manner unknown in England, 
though even here that page of history has had its parallel. 

It is idle for us to demand emancipation for the Jew 
unless we are prepared to raise his moral level and to 
educate his powers. Until dishonesty, as a universal 
characteristic of the country, gives way to honesty, peace 
cannot be hoped for. If foreign protection could be 
secured for every son of Israel in Morocco, it would 
rather expose them to the fury of the populace, and 
threaten serious war, than attain its primary objects, if the 
immediate result were a multiplication of the present 
holders of that privilege without raising their tone. The 
DD 2 
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presence among them of civilised and well-instructed 
men, with the polish and air of Europe, men whom 
the foreign schools have drawn from their ranks and 
placed by the side of any European, proves their capa- 
bilities, and forms one of the brightest hopes of Morocco. 
The schools of the Alliance Israélite and those of the 
Morocco Relief Fund, under the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion, have steadily worked wonders, and they need 
abundant extension everywhere. Many of the leading 
citizens of the Moorish ports—not only as members of 
the despised community, but also as members of their 
cosmopolitan society—have been their pupils, who have 
completed their education abroad and returned to honour 
their nation at home. These, even when poor and unpro- 
tected, suffer so little indignity at the hands of the Moors, 
that they might almost be born Europeans, and in proportion 
as the whole Jewish population of Morocco can be rendered 
like them, the greatest inducements to oppression will 
vanish, and day will have broken on the horizon of the 
Morocco Jews. O for a Jonah to stir them up, that they 
may repent ere it be too late! O for a Samuel to teach and 
warn them! They need not only the united political 
influence on the behalf of their brethren in more 
favoured lands, to secure from their government what is 
their due as free-born men, but they need awakening 
themselves, and raising till they shall be worthy of the 
pedestal on which we fain would see them. 


J. E. BupGetr MEAKIN. 
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THE BRESLAU SCHOOL AND JUDAISM. 


Wuat was the attitude of the late Prof. Graetz towards 
modern Judaism? It is to throw more light upon this 
question that these notes are written. 

That Prof. Graetz was imbued with the modern 
critical spirit is not denied; that he was, on the whole, a 
conforming Jew is also not denied ; but it has been denied 
in effect that he and his school were religious at all, if by 
being religious be meant desiring communion with God, 
living a life in accordance with his will, because such a 
life was his will. Prof. Graetz and his school are aceused 
of being mere external formalists, mere worshippers of 
the letter, neither having nor caring for spirituality in 
religion. So long, it has been said, as they have their 
beloved rites and ceremonies they are content, albeit these 
rites and ceremonies have lost all religious significance. 

Surely this is a most serious charge, and should never 
have been made unless it could be substantiated. But is 
it true that Prof. Graetz did not eare for religion in 
the sense we have defined, that it was a matter of in- 
difference to him whether a religious rite had any religious 
significance or not? In the Jewish Chronicle of August 
5th, 1887, in an article entitled “Judaism and Biblical 
Criticism,’ he wrote as follows:—“The essential fact 
remains, in spite of criticism, of the recognition of the 
unity and lofty holiness of God; from this follows 
the demand for a holy life for his servants, for the 
love of our neighbours, and care for the stranger, 
the widow and the orphan; in fact, for the lofty ethics 
which Judaism points as its ideal, and of which the Ten 
Commandments offer only a short summary.” Can there 
be any doubt that, according to this, Prof. Graetz has the 
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strongest faith in Judaism as a religion. Judaism was for 
him certainly not a mere bundle of rites and ceremonies, 
nay more, it is not merely an ethical system founded upon 
utility ; it teaches an ethical system issuing out of our 
belief in God, and having our desire to please God as its 
motive. 

In the “In Memoriam” article I wrote in the Jewish 
Chronicle, September 18th, 1891, the following passage 
occurs, and I think it necessary to re-write it in full :— 

“The last time that I had a long conversation with 
Prof. Graetz, we spoke about the new criticism of the 
Pentateuch. He said, ‘Whatever view we might hold 
concerning the date of a certain religious document, 
Judaism would still have taught the purest of beliefs, and 
the noblest of ethics. The Sabbath would still recall the 
Divine Providence, ruling over nature. There was no reason, 
because, the Pentateuch was a composite work, why the 
Jew should not keep the Passover, and commemorate with 
with his brethren the deliverance of his people by the 
Divine hand, and bring before himself their great mission. 
There was no reason why he should not approach his 
God on the Day of Atonement. The great institutions of 
Judaism would always be the best means of discipline, 
the best bond of union between Jew and Jew.’ If by 
this be meant theoretical heterodoxy united with practical 
orthodoxy, it is no reproach.” This last sentence seems to 
have excited the indignation of one of the editors of this 
review. With prophetic glow he says that he “ cannot away 
with theoretical heterodoxy united with practical or- 
thodoxy.” But curiously, the phrase is the voice of his 
co-editor—the voice of Jacob, and not the voice of Esau. 
In an article on the late Prof. Graetz signed I. A. in 
Jewish Chronicle} the writer spoke of this union as being 
characteristic of the late Prof. Graetz. I, thoroughly 
“realising the Tragweite of these words,” explained the 
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only sense in which I thought Graetz would have been 
inclined to adopt them. More curiously still, Mr. 
Montefiore, in a note to his Notes which appeared in 
the last number of the JEWisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, sug- 
gests to his “ Unitarian Jew ” the adoption of the very same 
institutions as Graetz suggested. Very possibly the only 
difference between Mr. Montefiore and a pupil of Prof. 
Graetz is this—the former adopts in small print that 
which the latter adopts writ large. 

Mr. Schechter, writing in the Jewish Chronicle, said that 
the Holy Scriptures were to Graetz the “life of his life.” 
If the Holy Scriptures were to him the “life of his life,” 
and I believe it was so, must not Graetz have felt the 
divine presence in the starry heaven above him, and in 
the moral law within him? And if this be so, can we 
say that the religion of Graetz was merely a bundle of 
rites and ceremonies without religious significance ? 

And were Pref. Graetz’s views so thoroughly opposed 
to progress? Dil he not believe in the potentially univer- 
salistic characte of Judaism? Mr. Schechter wrote,’ 
“There can be 10 doubt that he was in full harmony 
with all the tindencies of our time. Both in his 
history and mor particularly in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, he expressed his innermost belief in the 
progress and development of Judaism.” That Mr. 
Schechter did not misrepresent Prof. Graetz we may 
see by the following passage.* Prof. Graetz says:— 
“During the long years of persecution and suffering, the 
few words that were raised in warning against this excess 
of ceemonialism passed unheard, Judaism gradually 
assumed a repellent aspect. As a consequence, there fol- 
lowed (and there follows still) apostasy.” I cannot refrain 
from quoting another passage which I wrote myself, 
“Bu although there was (at Breslau) this tendency to a 





1 gptember 18th, 1891. 2 In loco citato. 
3 EWISH QUARTERLY REvieEw, Vol. II., p. 261. 
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reverent conservatism, we were never taught to paint that 
which was ugly with a rose colour. It was never hidden 
from us that Judaism had developed sometimes in a wrong 
direction, and that, in the Middle Ages especially, un- 
healthy growths had appeared, which it would be our duty 
to cut away. I think that Prof. Graetz always regretted 
that the Talmud had been codified. Development was 
arrested, Judaism thereby ceased to have an oral law, and 
we were converted into Karaites of the Schulchan Aruch.” 

I will not deny that there were apparent inconsistencies 
in Prof. Graetz. After having proved that the Feast of 
Purim was nothing more, originally, than a tiovyia, it does 
seem strange that he should still observe the festival. 
But surely where we do not understand a teacher, we 
ought to judge him in the scale of meri. Christianity 
adopted the Yuletide festival, and made it teach the lesson 
of goodwill to all men. Does not the bok of Esther, in 
spite of its faults at the end, exempify the strong 
nationalism of those of us who still blieve with the 
Psalinist, that “ He who guards Israel neitaer slumbers nor 
sleeps” ? 

Prof. Graetz was inconsistent, but mut we not all be 
inconsistent when we leave the orthodox belief of verbal 
inspiration ? Mr. Montefiore teaches that Jidaism is theism 
at its very best, but he wishes to keep the Jewish race 
distinct: he objects to mixed marriages. What is his 
sanction for this objection ? Not the moral law, for he con- 
siders it immoral to call mixed marriages sinful; not a 
divine external law—for that has ceased to be \inding 
upon him. What is his sanction? Expediency. Prof. traetz 
would probably say that on account of the lesson they 
teach in holiness, in self-denial, remotely, perhaps, on acount 
of the advantage they have upon our health, and certinly 
as a bond of union within and a wall of separation wth- 
out, the dietary laws should be observed. Does Mr. Moite- 
fiore do well to be angry ? Both he and the late Prof. Gretz 
wished to keep the Jewish race distinct, and for exadly 
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the same reason. Did not this same desire for separation 
bring about very much of the nomism of the Talmud ? 
It is possible that Mr. Montefiore will say that his instincts 
tell him that exogamy is dangerous, but that the non- 
observance of the dietary laws is not. Perhaps he is right, 
but if we approve his following his instincts, we must 
approve the pupils of the Breslau school following theirs.’ 
I believe that he is no friend of Judaism who would carry 
the laws to their extreme logical consequences, but I must 
try to be liberal. I think Graetz was wrong, with his 
views, to be illiberal to the school of Holdheim, although 
he was perfectly right in thinking that the founding of such 
synagogues as that of the Johannesstrasse in Berlin would 
lead to the forming of sects in Judaism. My revered pre- 
decessor at the Owens College used often to tell me that he 
had never known a truly liberal man, and never one who 
was always consistent and logical. Prof. Graetz was not 
consistent or logical. All Israel may be deemed happy that 
he was not. Had he been logical he would probably have 
been held to be outside the limits of Judaism. Mr. Monte- 
fiore is illiberal, as I think Prof. Graetz was, and the Jewish 
community of England may truly congratulate itself that 
he is neither logical nor consistent. 

Personally I believe it would be a misfortune if in 
religion we pinned ourselves down to a strict logic. Logic- 
ally there is no resting place between rigid orthvdoxy in 
belief and being outside the limits of a positive religion. 
There is nothing new in this. Hobbes pointed it out 
in the seventeenth century. But we should be guided by 
our hearts as well as by stern reason. I might state what 
I feel myself as follows: I agree thoroughly with Mr. 
Montefiore, as to Judaism teaching Theism. I believe that 





1 This argument is not affected by the fact that exogamy is specially 
prohibited in Exodus xxxiv. 16, as leading to apostasy, while the dietary 
laws are laid Gown as laws of “ holiness” and, according to some critics, 
referred originally, at any rate in their full development, to the priests 
only. It is most probable too, that the idea of separateness lay in the 
root UID. 
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the divine spirit rested upon the prophets of Israel in a 
measure that it rested upon no other of God’s creatures, 
but I believe in the immanence of God in history, and I do 
not deny the inspiration of men like Jesus of Nazareth, or 
of the prophet of Mecca or, going outside the Semitic race, 
of men like Gautama Buddha. I believe that a man who 
could separate himself from all family ties, from all 
former friends, to become a simple priest in an alien church, 
and who could write such a beautiful hymn as “ Lead, 
kindly light,” was also inspired. I should not deny inspi- 
ration even to great poets and statesmen, or even to the great 
legalists of the Roman Law. This is truly the Jewish view. 
Many of the blessings in the ancient Amidah seem to refer 
exclusively to Israel, but one blessing does not, “Thou 
favourest man with knowledge, and teachest mortals under- 
standing.” All knowledge, all understanding come from 
God.* 

I hold with Mr. Montefiore that the Jewish race should 
be kept distinct. If I am asked for my reasons, I should 
answer, because Judaism has kept its belief in one holy 
God far purer than vther faiths have done. The majority 
of Christians are still Tritheists or Dutheists.? Islam, though 
it holds strongly to the belief that there is no God but 
Allah, seems to adopt superstitions with a fatal readiness.’ 





1 Maimonides specially refers to Jesus and Mohammed as paving the 
way for the Messiah. See also the ritual Blessings in Berachot 58 a, where 
a non-Israelite is called a DSM receiving his A35N (wisdom) from God. It 
is true, however, that in the Schulchan Aruch (Orach Chayim 224), the 
wisdom which the non-Israelite receives from God is stated to be secular 
wisdom. Maimonides in the parallel passage does not make this restric- 
tion. 

2 A clergyman recently told me that the doctrine of the Trinity could 
be accepted by the most advanced Theists. God the Father stood for the 
immanence of God in nature, God the Son for his immanence in every 
individual soul, and God the Holy Ghost for his immanence in history ; and 
he suggested that Trinitarian Christianity would be the universal religion 
of the future. I could for the moment only hold my peace, and say to 
myself “Che sara sara.” 

3 We must not suppose that Islam is incapable of appropriating the best 
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I often muse on the idle question as to what would have 
been the position of Judaism in Europe if Charles Martel 
had been defeated at Poitiers. And turning to the 
Indian religions, however pure and subtle Buddhism may 
have been at its inception, it has now become idolatrous. 
Let Israel keep distinct holding to the faith in one holy God, 
let us not hide our light behind a bushel, and God will 
make use of his people in his own good time. 

With respect to the question of progress in Judaism, I 
should remind my friends that we are not beginning with 
a tabula rasa, and that, therefore, reformers cannot dis- 
regard the past, and that they, therefore, must be 
attached to historical Judaism. But I should like to insist, 
with Graetz, that history does not repeat itself. We 
cannot disregard the past; but, at the same time, a Jew of 
the nineteenth century must not act and teach as if he still 
lived in the Middle Ages. To follow Maimonides, we must 
not be disciples of the Greeco-Arabic philosophy, but we must 
act in his spirit, as Maimonides would have acted if he had 
been living here and now. In England, perhaps, the learned 
Reader in Rabbinical Literature at Cambridge is the best ex- 
ponent we have of historical Judaism. He shows us the 
importance for our own time of both the Maimonists and 
anti-Maimonists, of the Chassidim in Poland, and the author 
of the Moreh Nebuchim Hazzeman. With regard to ritual 
reforms, I think that each congregation should, reverently 
and cautiously, consult its own needs and its own wants. 
Each congregation should worship God in the manner which 
satisfies its own spiritual aspirations. But I am very much 
opposed to insisting upon the differences in principle 


thoughts of the age. 1 need only refer to the Moorish culture of the 
Middle Ages. Djelal-ed-Din in his Commentary on the Quran (Sura 88) 
to the words “the earth is extended,” says ‘‘ This passage shews that the 
earth is flat and not round as the astronomers assert, but whether it be 
round or flat, not a single pillar of our religion is disturbed.” See also an 
article on “Cultural Progress in Islam,” by Professor Vambery, in the 
February number of the Eastern and Western Review, 
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between orthodoxy and reform. Whether the sacrifices 
shall be restored, or the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, are 
much more eschatological questions than questions the 
answers to which will bear much upon our practical ethical 
life. Ishould much regret if the expression of a man’s faith 
upon these points should be made a shibboleth, and a Jew 
classified according to his belief upon them. I believe that 
the question of ritual reform is a question of means, and 
not of ends. I do not think that the great truths of God, 
and immortality, and the blessedness of prayer, are better 
taught in my own religious class in the Manchester congre- 
gation of British Jews than they were in the Ghetto in 
the Middle Ages.' I believe that, both in the East End of 
London and in the West End, there are to be found amongst 
Jews many patterns of shining virtue, of kindness, of gentle- 
ness, of forbearance. I believe that, both in Whitechapel 
and in Hyde Park, Jews are to be found thoroughly con- 
scious of the mission of Israel, and earnestly desirous of 
being faithful to it. I, therefore, do not hope that either 
the right or the left party in Judaism will conquer the 
other. Both parties are necessary, and each will satisfy its 
own followers. 

As I have said, I am opposed, as in the highest degree in- 
expedient, and perhaps unspiritual for our own times, to the 
carrying of the laws of the Bible to their extreme logical 
consequences ;? but I believe that the future of Judaism, so 
long as Judaism remains a particularist religion, must lie 





' We must not forget that the beautiful prayer 7))3 {3 by, and the 
magnificent additions to the third blessing of the Amidah on the New 
Year and the Day of Atonement were offered up, in the Ghetto, at leaatas 
fervently as the prayers for the restoration of sacrifices. 

2 With regard to carrying laws to their extreme consequences, the 
following interesting passage from the pen of a lawyer occurs in the Law 
Quarterly Review of January, 1892, page 15: Certain “legal rules 
pursued to their logical conclusions, land us in moral anomalies, but human 
nature, when expelled with a pitchfork, only returns in the form of 
equitable rules.” What we need in modern Judaism are a few equitable 
rules, 
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in a spiritual nomism. Prof. Toy tells us that Jesus of 
Nazareth preached such a nomism.'| When forms and 
ceremonies have become utterly harmful they should be 
lopped off. But, as a rule, it is better to build up than to 
destroy, better to breathe new life into the old vessels than 
to shatter them. When the Feast of Pentecost lost its im- 
portance as the Day of First Fruits, it was made to live 
again as the Day of Revelation. Though sacrifices were 
abolished, and the priesthood disappeared, and, therefore, 
the Day of Atonement lost much of its Biblical significance, 
it lived a brighter life as a day of individual reconciliation 
with God, and of mutual peace and goodwill between man 
and man. 

Of course, a pupil does not identify himself with every 
word a teacher spoke, however beloved that teacher may 
have been ; but I hope that in what I have now said I have 
not widely departed from the views of the late Prof. 
Graetz. 

Of course, also, I do not deny that the best teaching of 
Breslau may sometimes be abused by its adherents, and 
misunderstood by friends as well as by those who are 


unfriendly. L. M. Srmmons 





1 Cf. especially the Epistle of James. Conscience is so often called the 
supreme arbiter, that it is worth while to point out that its dictates, even 
in the sphere of morality, are not always to be relied upon. The Stoics 
held suicide to be a virtue; English law keeps the conscience of the 
ordinary Englishman right upon this subject by telling him that if he 
attempts to commit suicide, whatever may be his motives, he will be 
punished as acriminal. For some weighty remarks upon the importance 
of external positive law as the guide of the inner voice, I refer the 
reader to the third volume of Sir James Stephen’s History of the Criminal 
Law. Sabbathai Zevi abolished the law, with what results history tells 
us. The dividing line between antinomianism and immorality is very 
fine indeed. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD HAGGADA (AGADA). 


THERE are few words of which the etymology is so clear, 
and the original signification nevertheless sv enshrouded 
in obscurity, as the word 13} (or in its Aramaised 
form m7). In spite of the undoubted fact that this 
word is formed in the usual way as a nomen actionis from 
the verbal derivative 277 (of the root 723), and that in its 
widest sense it signifies in Rabbinic literature all that does 
not belong to the sphere of Halacha—yet the manner in 
which the actual meaning of this word has been deter- 
mined upon the basis of this etymology is by no means 
satisfactory. In the various attempts that have been made 
to deduce the exact connotation of the word Haggada (or 
Agada) from the undisputed meaning of the verb 377, we 
may notice a peculiar and unmistakeable hesitation and 
perplexity, which cannot be explained away by the mere cir- 
cumstance that the idea of Haggada, varying as the applica- 
tion of the word does so frequently, is itself of an uncertain 
and indefinite character. When we take a glance at the 
etymological definitions of “Haggada” given by the best 
authorities, we especially observe that most of them refer 
it to the sense “to narrate,” which, although only to a very 
limited extent, is the translation of the verb 137 in Biblical 
Hebrew. Sometimes in the definitions of the word, the 
meaning “to tell,” or “to discourse” is referred to. A brief 
survey of these various definitions, which, however, is far 
from being complete, will prove to demonstration the great 
uncertainty that exists upon this apparently simple. 
question. 

From among the earlier works, there need only be 
mentioned the Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbi- 
nicum (Basle, 1639), of J. Buxtorf, which explains the 
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word m7 in the following manner, (s.v. 723; Col. 1295): 
“ Narratio, enarratio, historia jucunda et subtilis, discursus 
historicus aut theologicus de aliquo loco Scripture 
jucundus, animum lectoris attrahens. Et ita est ab 
Hebraeo 27 narravit, nunciavit, ein kurtsweilige Rede (a 
diverting discourse.) To this verbose definition, a strong 
contrast is formed by the Jaconic explanation of Zunz 
in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge (p. 42), which was 
the first work in which the Agada was scientifically 
treated. Zunz divides the Midrash into “Halacha (Rege/) 
and Haggada (Gesagtes),” and in the chapter upon 
the latter subject (p. 58) he gives expression to the 
only opinion offered by him upon the derivation of 
this word, in the form of the following antithesis: “The 
Halacha must have been really heard by the person who 
publishes it ; whilst with regard to the Haggada, it suffices 
for the purpose of it receiving the name of Haggada, that 
it shall have been merely spoken somewhere.”! This defini- 
tion was adopted by Steinschneider without discussion in 
his history of Jewish literature (contained in Ersch und 
Gruber’s Encyclopddie, 1850 ; also translated into English 
with the title Jewish Literature, 1857). An anonymous 
writer in the Hebrew journal Zion (edited by Creizenach 
and Jost), Vol. IL, p. 109, has further employed this defini- 
tion in a contemptuous sense; and obviously basing his 
remark on Zunz, observes, 772) Mar> Sy TMA TTS Ow) 
SIS swine wes ape OW) Jao3 pa ATS Nw 
mys om> pom shy orzo wy. In the prefatory 
paragraphs of his work “The Spirit of the Earliest 
Commentaries to the Bible or Haggadic Exegesis” (1847), 
H. S. Hirschfeld defines the “Haggadah” as “the theoretic 
view, that which is spoken and believed”; and further as 
“a truth that has hitherto only been given utterance to, 
and has not yet been carried into realisation, or desires 
no actual practical application.” The same author had 








1 Cp. also Gott. Vort., pp. 333 sq. 
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previously offered the following explanation of man [in 
his Halachic Exegesis, (1840), p. 13, note 1]: “dicta, 
sermones, from 72) to speak, to narrate, to mean—an 
opinion.” §. L. Rapoport, in his Erech Millin, 1852, p. 6 
(s.v. T7738), does not enter into the question of the etymology 
of the word, but at the head of the article he places four 
Jerman expressions as its equivalents, from which his 
opinion upon the subject may be ascertained. The words 
are “Sagen, Erzihlungen, Legenden, éffentliche Vortrige ” 
(sayings, tales, legends, public discourses). This fourfold 
definition is criticised by Z. Frankel (Monatsschrift fir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums ; second year of 
issue, 1853, p. 388), who especially misses “an essential 
part of the real explanation, viz.: the religious and moral 
interpretation of Holy Writ, and its application to actual 
life.” He then continues, “In the course of time, the Hayada 
extended its sphere; originally it undoubtedly corres- 
ponded to its etymological idea of a “Saying, a tale,” and 
in this indefinite sense was employed as the simple expres- 
sion of a series of thoughts based on religion and morality, 
etc.” Graetz appears to take the word in the sense of 
“Discourse.” He defines the Agada as “a peculiar, skilful 
kind of discourse, rich in descriptions, full of fine passages 
and enigmatic observations ” (Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. ; 
Ist edition, p. 231). J. Levy distinguishes the word 7728 
(from the root 728) from 77737, an opinion already men- 
tioned by Buxtorf, and commences his article upon 7238 
as follows (Neuhebr. Worterbuch, I. 19a) :—“ Agada, properly 
narration, a tale, a fable, ete.” In his article on mon 
(I. 4502) he describes it as “a narrative, a tale, Biblical 
exegesis.” Similarly Kohut (Aruch, IIL, 178), “a narra- 
tive, tale, Biblical exposition.” Hamburger (Real-Encyelo- 
padie, Part II., p. 19) gives the following definition; “the 
meaning of the word, according to its root ‘23, signify- 
ing to say, to relate, to declare, to explain, to specify, 
to communicate, to inform, to report, is a narrative, 
a tale, instruction, a communication, an explanation, a 
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discourse, the word being a collective term for the various 
branches of Talmudic knowledge which are not concerned 
with the regulation of religious practice, which is the pro- 
vince of Halacha.” According to Giidemann (Jubelschrift 
upon the ninetieth birthday of Dr. L. Zunz, p. 116) man 
signifies “ tradition ” (unwritten, oral), in contrast to 3M> 
“the written word.” And for the purpose of citing 
a Christian scholar, we may mention that Schirer trans- 
lates Haggada by “ legend ” (Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
sur Zeit J. Chr., 1. 86) and M1738 according to him are 
“legends” (ib. IL., p. 278). 

When we look at this list of definitions, that could very 
easily be increased, we cannot fail to observe the un- 
certainty of the methods employed, and the contradiction 
between the pretended primary signification of the word 
man and its actual application. We cannot avoid the im- 
pression that, as Frankel in the quoted passage puts it, the 
conception of “ Hagada” in reality can be “more felt 
than explained.” No unbiassed critic will be satisfied with 
any of the above-quoted definitions. The explanation of 
Zunz appears to be comparatively the most correct, since it 
approaches nearest to the common meaning of the verb 
ar, to relate, to communicate something to some one verb- 
ally. This definition can boast of no less an authority 
than that of Moses Nachmani, who, in his account of the 
disputations in which he was engaged in the year 1263 
(aan m2 ‘dD, edited by Steinschneider, p. 10), renders * 
mar by “razionamiento,” and adds the following comment: 
sy “Pw OINW OMIT SON PNW TD Mz. But it is 
quite clear how insufficient a word derived from the 
meaning “communication, a tale, or that which has been 
told,” must be to express what is meant by Agada, how- 
ever much may be imported into this colourless notion ; for 
this signification is so wide that none of those points that 
are the real characteristics of the Agada are to be re- 
cognised in it. The derivation of the word m737 from the 
sense of “announcing,” found, eg., in the work of L. Low 

VOL. IV. EE 
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(Praktische Einleitung in die heilige Schrift, 1855, p. 62), 
according to which it would mean “ public discourse, a 
sermon,” has some support from the fact that the addresses 
of the prophets, especially those that deal with admoni- 
tions and rebukes, are introduced by the verb ‘137m (ep. 
Micah iii. 8; Isaiah lviii. 1 ; Ezek. xxiii. 36). But this use 
of the verb even in the Bible is very limited, and is no- 
where imitated in later Hebrew ; besides which we usually 
find the verb wn, employed to signify “a discourse, a 
sermon,” and the Halacha, as well as the Agada, formed 
the topics of public discourses. The explanation of the 
word 71737m, that corresponds least to the meaning of the 
verb am, and to the contents of Agadic passages, is that 
which takes it as being equal to “a narration,” which is 
the translation of Buxtorf, who renders “an amusing dis- 
course,” and of Rapoport, whose idea has since been gene- 
rally adopted, and who renders “a tale, a legend, a poetic 
fiction.” For whilst it is true that 1377 also means “to 
narrate,” it is only so used in the sense of intimating 
or communicating some special event or some facts which 
have hitherto remained unknown to the hearer (ep. 
Aramaic “J). A “narration” in its general sense, that 
indicates a connected enumeration of a series of real or 
imagined occurrences, is expressed by the word 780, cor- 
responding to the Aramaic ‘ynws. For even if it be 
admitted that 377 may signify “to narrate” in its general 
sense, and it really is occasionally interchanged for 
"2D (cp. Gen. xxxvii. 5 and 9; Ps. xxii, 32 and Ixxi. 15; 
and the parallelisms in Ps. xix. 2, xl. 6), while a transference 
of meaning is no uncommon thing, yet this fact is no 
justification for accepting the statement that just from this 
verb have been formed the conceptions that the above- 
cited opinions have ascribed, to the word m7; nor do we 
find in post-Biblical Hebrew, to which the word belongs, 
either the verb or its derivative in the sense of “nar- 
rating.” But the most cogent objection to this view 
is, that it is quite impossible by accepting the primary 
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meaning of the word to derive from it that signification 
which must especially be regarded in the definition of ‘the 
term Agada, viz. the exposition and application of the 
Scriptures; there is no means whatsoever of connecting 
the supposed original signification of “narration, tale,” 
etc., with the main contents of all Agada, the interpre- 
tation of the Scripture. And, further, why should the 
term Agada, which always consisted of interpretations of 
Scripture, and in which the narrative element, an extension 
of the original Biblical narrative, was also based upon 
exegetical rules, be borrowed just from this incidental 
element to the utter neglect of the precise contents of the 
Agada. In reality it is an inversion of the real state of 
the case, if, according to the view adopted especially by 
Giidemann, we derive the origin of the Agada from folk- 
tales, to which, according to Giidemann, first through Akiba, 
was superadded the Midrash, that is Biblical exposition, in 
order to connect in an exegetical sense the peculiar contents 
of the popular tales about the narratives of the Bible and 
their heroes with the Biblical text. It would lead me too 
far afield were I to undertake here to refute in detail this 
theory and the certainly ingenious and closely-reasoned 
argument of Giidemann upon this question. The funda- 
mental error upon which his explanation is based will be 
at once apparent as soon as I have demonstrated—I trust 
with convincing foree—that M727 indeed does not signify 
“a tale, myth, legend.” There is, however, one “ docu- 
mentary proof” adduced ly Giidemann in support of his 
assertion that. Haggada means folk-tale (“that which is 
told”) as opposed to the- Biblical text, which I cannot 
pass over in silence. He refers to the passages in the Sifre 
(to Num. v. 19 § 12), in Jerus. Talmud (Sota i. 4, 167), and 
in the Babyl. Talmud (Sota 7b), where injunctions are given 
as to what the priest is to read to the wife suspected of un- 
faithfulness in order to admonish her. These instructions 
run as follows in the Sifre :—owys MIM 37 25> WN 
JIN> NOV YP OST AWS 7D OWS AW aw. WTSNw 
EE 2 
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omians. The passage is the same in the Babyl. Talmud, 
except that instead of DYwys M7137 737, we read bw oat 
pwyp) M17; moreover, the verse from Job (xv. 18), accord- 
ing to its Agadic application, is said to refer to the repentant 
confessions of the two sons of Jacob, Reuben and Judah. 
In the Jerus. Talmud we read, with reference to the corres- 
ponding words in the Mishna, mm2a2 ys Mwy 72> 
MTNA) F287 YS YP OMIT AWS TAD TT Mwy. 
The verse from Job is quoted in all three passages, and is 
also elsewhere (Sifre to Deut. xxxiii. 6, the beginning of 
§ 348)' applied to the penitent confessions of the two sons 
of Jacob. In the Sifre to Numb. § 12 this application of 
the verse in Job must also have originally been in the 
text, and it is out of the question to assert, with Giide- 
mann, that the words in the Babyl. Talmud “-ws ji 

YT) ODN, are to be considered as a later addition, 
seeing that they form an essential portion of the whole 
phrase, and are to be found in all the three sources. It 
is certainly possible to derive Mmm “27 (or bw “4 
min) from an, to tell, to confess, and to bring it into 
connection with the y1 of the verse in Job, as was 
hitherto commonly done, following the example of Rashi; 
or the phrase may be understood as denoting “ Words of 
the Haggada” (Agada), as is urged, eg. by Wiinsche 
(Der babylonische Talmud, 1i., 249), and certainly the follow- 
ing sentence ( ID YNwW Owyry) is to be joined to this 
former phrase as an amplification of it, and indicates whence 
these 7737 ‘727 are to be taken, «e., from the “narratives 
of the earlier writings,’ ? which contain examples of repen- 
tant confessions. The verse of Job is then brought with its 





1 Also in the Targum to Job xv. 18, though in a INN O135N, that, how- 
ever, is to be regarded as the original text of the Targum (v. R. d. E. J. 
xxi., p. 122), the words 17°)’ D'D5N are rendered by N*D°SN APy'F DAY 
121M’, which is an undoubted allusion to the sons of Jacob (called in the 
Agada D°D30’). 

2 The words D°}IWNI7 O35 may be taken to indicate the book of 
Job, which is first in the traditional order of the B°3IN> (Hagiographa); 
cp. DWN DN). 
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Agadic application as an illustration (j11>). The Jerus. 
Talmud gives only the example without the introductory 
words. How strained, compared with this explanation 
of our Boraitha, is that of Giidemann, which, as I have 
shown, uncritically sets down a whole passage as a later 
interpolation, and, nevertheless, still retains the » before 
mwyn as authentic, solely in order to be able to 
prove the contrast between the p»a1M>, the written (Bib- 
lical) sources from which the priest delivered his ad- 
monitory address, and the mm the oral source, te. 
the “tale, folk-story.” But, according to this explanation, 
why are not examples adduced also for that portion 
of the admonitory speech that was intended to move the 
suspected wife to confess her guilt? Such examples would 
certainly have had a special interest for us; the lack of 
them, without any further arguments, is sufficient to de- 
monstrate the view of Giidemann as untenable in every 
way. 

Some time ago I thought that a plausible explanation of 
the word Haggada was to be found in a special signification 
of the word, hitherto unmentioned. 7am denotes also, as 
is well known, an important portion of the ritual for the 
Eve of Passover, containing, by means of Agadic explanation 
of several Biblical verses, a glorified account of the Exodus 
from Egypt. The reason for this designation is not far to 
seek. One of the commandments by which the narrative 
of the Exodus was imposed as a duty upon future genera- 
tions begins with the words: 7a mtam (Exod. xiii. 8). 
The ritual for Passover-eve that carried this ordinance into 
effect was therefore called 7737.2 This title, which con- 





1 In the Lekach Tob of R. Tobias b. Eliezer to Num. v. 19, the passage 
in the Sifré is inserted, and just without the 1 of which we have spoken ; 
besides, instead of IPVNY DW, he reads PUNY Dwyrd. 

2? Perhaps the word ‘NIN, in Deut. xxvi. 3, also had some influence 
upon the fixing of this designation, seeing that the interpretation of the 
verses (Deut. xxvi. 5-8) form the most important portion of the Pass- 
over Haggada, according to Mishna Pesachim, x. 4. Exod. xiii. 8 is 
also quoted by Gamliel in M. Pesachim, x. 15, but only in reference to 
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tained in this instance a special portion of the non-Halachic 
Midrash, or of Agadic exposition of Scripture, was then 
transferred to the whole species of that kind of Midrash 
that did not belong to the Halacha—in which there is 
nothing unusual, as numerous instances of similar trans- 
ferences from a special to a general sense can be adduced 
from the history of terminology. But I soon gave up this 
hypothesis, plausible enough as for a time it seemed to me, 
when I recognised the fact that the antiquity of the ex- 
pression r737 used for the service for the Eve of Passover 
had not been sufficiently proved, so as to be able to be 
employed in the explanation of the word Agada, which was 
almost certainly already in use in its wider sense before the 
destruction of the Temple. The expression is not found in the 
Mishna; when anything is said about that which afterwards 
was termed the Passover-Haggada (Pesachim x. 5), the verb 
wor is used (Mwman >> aw TY DN TIN SDNY ETT 
mm >). Neither the Mishna nor the Tosefta, nor even the 
Jerusalem Talmud, contains a general name for the ritual 
for the Eve of Passover. Only in the Babylonian Talmud — 
and that, too, only in the sayings of the Babylonian 
Amoraim—do we find the word mn, and its Aramaic 
equivalent S778, in the sense of the Passover-Haggada,' 
as it was afterwards generally understood. Still the whole 
ritual was not styled by this name, for we find the section 
consisting of praises (The Psalms of the Hallel), bearing a 
special title, Sy5m.?_ Now since it is nowhere stated that 
the reason why the ritual for the Passover Eve is called 


the explanation of the word %. V. also MISO ‘D of Maimuni (ed. by 
Bloch, p. 132), Commandment 157, and the passages quoted there from 
the Vechilta of R. Simon. 

1 Pesachim 115b, WTA WAXY 105, in the controversy between 
WR ID Nw 37 and NIN 34; tb. 1162, NOI APY WD NAX 3 WS 
MII WI WOH; @b., ib., it is related by the two blind Amoraim of 
Babylon, Joseph and Shesheth, that they themselves had recited the 
NMS on the Passover Eve. 

2 Pesachim, 1156 (in a saying of an Amora), WO%D9 "y'37 fV'D 


xvdm) NNN. 
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man is derived from the commandment M737, it is 
possible that this designation must be attributed to the more 
general signification of the word; the Agadic passages (and 
they are real Agada in the least disputed use of the word) 
that are recited on the Eve of Passover in honour of the 
deliverance from Egypt, were called exactly by their true 
name, and spoken of as the Haggada of the evening of the 
festival. 

After this digression, we will now return to the subject 
of our inquiry. What is the primary meaning, and what 
the origin, of the expression Haggada (Agada)? That 
which is especially noteworthy in the above-quoted ex- 
planations, and that which has been the cause of their 
peculiarly hesitating and uncertain character, is the fact 
that none of them has a philological basis. In that stage 
of the development of the Hebrew language at which the 
word 77737 originated, we do not find attached to the verb 
am, to which it belongs, any of those significations that 


are conjecturally ascribed to the noun. For “to say, to 
communicate,” 78 is used in New-Hebrew, or 03; for “to 
relate,” MD or 129; for “to discourse,” wnt; but to my 
knowledge the verb 37 never occurs in any of these senses.’ 
Still, this verb is by no means rare in the New-Hebrew of 
the time to which we must ascribe the origin of the word 





1 Perhaps this portion of the liturgy of Passover Eve was expressly 
called 737, because learned men discussed also the Halacha of the festi- 
val. Thus says Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (Mechilta to Exod. xiii. 14, ed. 
Friedmann, 23a) :—Sv yw ODN Sy IN ANA ONY THIN NN "3 

NSN Ty rob mabna pipys a syy ovvndn. With this compare the 
incident narrated in the Tosefta to Pesachim 10, 13, about Gamliel II. and 
the learned men, novbn yn 53 nop misdna3 PPioy vw. In the 
corresponding piece of our Pesach Haggada ( aay de 3 Myr), the 
learned men (Gamliel II. is missing from this list) are also engaged in 
eager discussion the whole night, but the subject of their conversation 
is not Halacha, but Agada—D' SD NN'¥'D OM]DNO 1°71 (note the use of 
DDD, not "7°39, a point that supports the above-mentioned. remarks 
upon the difference between the two verbs). 

2 Neither Levy nor Kohut discuss the verb; both only speak of the 
Aramaic verb 13). 
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now under treatment. We there meet with it in quite a 
special sense, as a scholastic technical expression of the 
Palestinian exegetes, and just this signification which 
has strangely hitherto been altogether neglected by the 
numerous commentators upon the word Haggada is the one 
most especially fit for its thorough explanation.’ We 
find it in a place where above all others it is our right and 
obligation to seek for the extensive word-family to which 
our expression belongs, viz., in the memorials of the oldest 
Palestinian exegesis, which have fortunately been preserved 
in the works of the Midrash of the Tannaim. These works, 
the final redaction of which took place at the beginning of 
the time of the Amoraim (first half of the third century), 
contain, as is well known, numerous ingredients that reach 
back to the earliest age of the Tannaim; these oldest elements 
of the Tannaite exegesis are to be found in the Midrashim 
emanating from the school of R. Ishmael. In the Midrash 
of the school of Ishmael our verb does not oecur in isolated 
places, but is constantly employed as a technical term, and 
in one definite sense. I allude to the term 3, which 
very frequently introduces the meaning exegetically derived 
from the text of the Bible, and by which the interpretation 
or deduction from the text is linked on to it. Thus in the 
very introduction to the Mechilta’ (to xii. 1, 1a), we read as 
follows: —s7pa2 oN 4D DS yaw ys bs) mwa os 
DPD IwWw WI TWD) FATS ST TSN STW Mwy. OTN) Nit 
mr> mr pS pw, ie, because in one passage Aaron is men- 
tioned before Moses, and in another the order is reversed, 
Scripture indicates that both were equal in rank. Then 





1 As far as I know the only person who has hitherto connected the 
word 1737 with the technical term of Tannaitic exegesis which is now to 
be discussed is Simon Ungar, pupil of the Seminary in Budapest, at 
present Rabbi of Szegz4rd (Hungary), in his Hungarian dissertation upon 
the exegesis of the Sereshith Rabba (Budapest, 1890). Certainly he 
does not pursue the idea with sufficient precision, but nevertheless to him 
belongs the merit of having been the first to discover the right track to 
the explanation of our word. 

2 The edition of the Mechilta here quoted is that of Friedmann. 
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follow three similarly-couched instances to show that by 
inverting the ordinary order the text means to indicate the 
equality in rank, Here we may notice quite distinctly the 
manner in which 7 introduces the teaching which is 
deduced from the Holy Writ, lessons that are not directly 
evident from the text, but which are to be drawn fron what 
the text says (798). The subject to the word 2% is to be 
understood, viz., the text, Holy Writ; as it is distinctly 
stated in many examples (ep. to xii. 41, 16a). 21ND PI 
PD AIT pa yay ND yO yw yronw (ic, by the 
word yp» Scripture teaches that as soon as the predeter- 
mined length of time for the duration of the Egyptian 
bondage had drawn to an end, God did not keep back the 
Israelites a single moment); to xiii. 22 (256) a»7D71 Paw! 
MS WNT TSY WT Op pM Ty ptyw. Usually, how- 
ever, 21957 is omitted, and that which is deduced from the 
words of the text is prefaced simply by ‘wna. F.y., xii. 
31 (13d) Sow) IMD AYA MyAw Pa AAS) Mw spy 
mw ‘8 DT Ow mw yD oMED yor boa, xv. 3 (378); 
“anne yet ‘> Soa ma“pn preby mbaaw pa marys wes 49 
xx. 19 (71b); Anwynp say bap n> ons mn Sow TaD 
TIS DDOY ON IWANIWw ANDIN, xxxi. 17 (1044); som A? 
Ssnwen mous maw paw a Ddyy>. From these and other 
illustrations it is clear that the peculiar kind of textual ex- 
position and application which was introduced by the term 
2% was what we should now call par excellence, Haggada 
(Agada), viz., the amplification, the development of the con- 
tents of Scripture, which is nevertheless based upon some 
peculiarity of the Biblical text in question. The text of 
Scripture itself (21927) indicates the new thought found 





1 The following passages contain further examples of Agadic exegesis 
in the Mcchilta, introduced by '@ 31N37 Wad—xiv. 8 (27h); xiv. 20 (30d); 
xv. 21 (44a); xv. 27 (460). 

2 Other examples of Agada introduced by ‘Y °2!D are as follows :— 
xii. 17 (10a); xii. 33 (14a); xii. 34 (id.); xii. 39 (15); xii. 42 (164); xiv. 9 
(27b); xv. 1 (36a); xv. 12 (42a); xvii. 14 (55a); xviii. 1 (576); xix. 1 (61a); 
xix. 3 (62a); xx. 11 (690); xx. 20 (72a); xxi. 18 (815); xxi. 17 (1044); an 
instance of 7°32!) without the ‘UW’, xii. 22 (110). 
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in it by the interpreter, the text itself teaches him, and this 
indicating, this teaching, is what is denominated by the 
term 'T}377. In this way is derived the simplest method of 
arriving at the origin of this word from the very atmosphere 
of thoughts that produced it—a method that once recog- 
nised can never be shaken. The early expositors of the 
Palestinian schools, probably long before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, investigated exegetically (w77) whatever 
the Scripture contained beyond the simple meaning of the 
words, whatever it seemed to allude to, or te deduce, or to 
teach ; and the outcome of their investigations and of their 
exposition they called simply 77737, the deduction, the 
instruction, the subject to the predicate being “the text” 
understood." 

From the same source we can now proceed to show that 
originally this application of the term 2 was not 
restricted to the so-called Agadic expositions, for we also 
meet with expositions of legal Biblical passages, the effect 
of which is to fix the Halacha, which are prefaced by 
the formula ‘yw am, ‘w aInNDM wa».? The fact is that 





' This personification of Holy Writ belongs to the linguistic usage of 
the early Midrash, as can be shown by a number of constant or isolated 
phrases. We need only call to mind the extremely frequent phrase 
923° 31N35. From the Mechilta I will mention the following examples, 
INF WPA, to xxi. 24 (84); JININA IPN3, to xxii. 13 (93d); ‘37 IN, to 
xii.b (5a); YOY AMON ‘30, to xviii. 5 (580); from the Sifre to Num., 
WPT) JINIA NI, § 118; ‘IAA, § 84; JINIA AD ADIN, § 69. Cp. also 
the usage with 199, which will be treated of more at length afterwards ; 
and the phrase ‘37 73°53, that is used to introduce certain euphemistic pas- 
sages in the Bible, called in the Massora DDD IPN CVechil. to xv. 7 
(39a); Sifre to Num. x. 35, § 84; cf. Die Agada der Tannaiten, II. 205). 
It is to be observed that wherever 31N57 is used, it can denote the verse 
under discussion, that is the single passage, or even the Scriptures as a 
whole. The case is the same with this word as with 87), which has the 
same two meanings. 5 

2 V. Mechilta to xii. 8 (6b): WWD) AD by MOSA Nsw and 330, 
to xxi. 2 (75a), MYIWa NY VY Way Naw 3INIA 3°39, to xxii. 13 
(93)); INWID WN SV! IY IN WKY WI; v., further, Mechil. to xii. 
6 (5b); xii. 7 (6a); xii. 22 (115); xii, 44 (17a); xii. 48 (18a); xiii. 10 (215); 
xxi. 5 (760); xxi. 11 (79a); xxi. 14 (806); xxi. 18 (82h); xxi, 20 (835). 
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originally there was no formal distinction in the methods 
of Halachic and Agadic exposition, and it is a false view 
that would regard Halachic and Agadic Midrash as having 
been from the first divided into two different spheres. 
One need only examine the extant remnants of the early 
Midrash to be assured of this truth. Here we find, verse 
by verse, as each paragraph in the Bible is discussed, one 
explanation after another, and the Halachic or Agadic 
character of the commentary is determined by the contents 
of the verses under treatment. Seeing that such is the 
case, we need not be surprised that the same term, 23 
is prefixed to both kinds of interpretation. But owing to 
the circumstance that in the Mechilta this term is found 
much more commonly with Agada than with Halacha, we 
may be permitted to conclude that it was preferably used 
with non-Halachic exposition, until by reason of differentia- 
tion in the terminology of the schools, the word 7737 was 
fixed in one sense, and came to denote only interpretation 
of a non-Halachic nature. 

Besides the verb "an, another verb was used by the 
old expounders, which was also designed to connect 
the exposition with the text, and which in a yet more 
distinct manner marked the latter as the source of the 
former. This was the verb 7%, as used in the phrase, 
“The Scripture comes to teach (thee, us),’ which 
formula is very often employed in the Mechilta to 
introduce both Halachic' and Agadic’ interpretations. 
From this longer formula there arose the shorter one, “in 
order to teach thee,”* with which is connected the phrase 
‘w smao,t exactly corresponding to ‘w 2. It is, indeed, 





1 y71955 31NDA NI; v. to xii. 4 (4a); xii. 11 (72); xxi. 22 (844); xxii 
15 (94a); xxii. 25 (960); xxiii. 18 (1022). 

\ ? V. to xii. 29 (134); xvi. 13 (49a). 

| 3 71095, to xii. 27 (13a); xiii. 21 (25a); xiv. 27 (326); these are purely 
Agadic passages. 

.4 Vito xii. 21 (lla); xii. 36 (140); xix. 16 (640); xix. 17 (/.1.); xix. 21 


(B54). 
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remarkable that this last-mentioned expression, which, as 
we shall shortly see, became one of the most commonly used 
terms of the Halachic Midrash, is, in the Mechilta, only 
prefixed to Agadic passages, whilst, as we have shown, 
29 occurs also with Halachic passages." On the other 
hand, the noun TbA,2 formed from 2?, which became 
one of the most frequently used terms of the Midrash, 
especially of the Halachic Midrash, is employed in the 
Mechilta both with Halachic and Agadic explanations, thus, 
e.g., in the formula which asks for the underlying sense of 
the text, wed Tbr 1, literally, “ what kind of teaching 
is it,” that Scripture intends to convey, “in that it says?’’* 
Cp. also the extremely common formula (3yD Ww) 38 Yow 
anh oN , that means, “I understand” the text in 
a sense that is derived from the simple construction of 
the words, but there is still “some teaching ” in the Scrip- 
ture that opposes that sense, “in that it is said.”* This 
is indeed the earliest signification of the word Talmud, 
which is of importance for us because in this cae the 
term 719M bears the same relation to Ta5H as mn 
to 12%: in both expressions the word Scripture (21937) 
is to > be understood as the subject.” 





' That this difference in usage between 719?!) and 7°J! is no accidental 
one, can be seen from the following observation. We frequently meet in 
Agadic expositions with the formula, consisting of question and answer, 


snbn......1015 THON AN; ep. to xvi. 10 (482); xviii. 12 (59a); xviii. 14 
(ib.). Only once do we find this formula in an Halachic passage, where 
93D takes the place of 11090, to xxi. 4 (76a); T105n AY ANd) AvRN 
mos mvaidwy wi nr, 

2. Cp. pivin from Dv’, 3 V. the examples in note 1 above. 

‘ For an example in an Halachic passage, v. to xxi. 19 (83a), {TIN POW 
peainy 30 pina adanm op ox wid adn pws Sep pray 
NIWW TY IAN (7°99 is here the equivalent for 105n). For an Agadic 
example, v. to xii. 12 (74), THON mow ry dy awe qado op Sy ome yere’ 
meow vy xdy qd vy Sy xd oa $3 mam on and, 

5 The principal meaning of the word Talmud, as afterwards understood, 
indicating the dialectic and exegetical commentary of the Mishna, is 
to be referred in a direct line to this original signification. Independently 
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In the inquiry upon the usage of the verb nan, and of 
its parallel 1%, as a part of the terminology of the 
earliest Biblical exegesis of Palestine, I have intentionally 
restricted myself to the one chief work of the Tannaite 
Midrash, viz., the Mechilta to Exodus. Now, however, we 
will examine the remaining Midrashim of the Tannaim upon 
this question. The result of the investigation will not prove 
uninteresting for the history of our technical term, as well 
as for the composition of the several works in which it 
occurs. The Sifre to Numbers stands, as is well known, 
next to the Mechilta to Exodus, and with reference to the 
application of ‘w 129, of wa and its group of phrases, 
there is exactly the same usage met with as in the Mechilta.' 
D127 WI and W34 are chiefly prefixed to Agadic explana- 
tions, but also very frequently to those dealing with Halacha, 
except that the fuller formula (with 21:27) is of more 
common occurrence in the Sifre.? From the word 3 we 
very often meet in Halachic expositions with the phrase N23 
a") 257 (instead of W955, and occasionally come across 
25, the usual form in the Mechilta); also the common for- 
mule 791) Wom °° 2s pow,’ and =» TWmN occur, 





of this word, the phrase 711M synbn was formed, immediately from 
min 119?) 192, to study, to teach the Torah, where the subject is “the 
student ”’ or the ‘“‘ teacher.” The phrase also occurs without the word 771N, 
€.9., a8 @ counterpart to MWY". 

! The edition of Friedmann, with its divisions of the parag'raphs and of 
the verses (in the second part, viz., of Deuteronomy), is the edition of the 
Sifre here quoted. 

2 Agadic examples :—I}MN37 33) to v. 21 (§ 15); vii. 1(§ 44); vii. 10 
(§ 47); vii. 89 (§ 58); viii. 4 (61); xi. 35 (84 frequently) ; xii. 1 (99); xii. 
10 (105); xxvii. 1 (138); xxvii. 2 (7b.); end of § 135; beginning of § 136 ; 
xxvii. 16 (139); xxxi. 5, 6, 8, 12 (157) ; T°. vi. 26 (42); ix. 7 (68); xv. 39 
(115); xxvii. 13 (186); xxx. 2 (153); xxxv. 34 (161). Halachic examples : 
31N3A 793, v. 17 (10); v. 23 (end of 16); xv. 11 (107); xviii. 11 (117); 
xviii. 19 (119); xxx. 12, 13 (154). ‘1939, v. 15 (8); v. 17 (10); vii. 15 (50); 
vii. 17 (51); xv. 34 (114); xix. 9 (124); xxvi. 56 (132); xxviii. 10 (erd of 
144); xxv. 30 (161). V. also the expression 7°39 "37 by WOYb, v. 15 (8). 

3 At v. 10 (end of 6) instead of ‘JN YO, we find the corresponding 


term used in the *‘ Akiban”’ Midrash, by>°; ef. also to xi. 21 (94). 
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being applied to countless instances. The participle a4 
is here also only prefaced to Agada.' 

Just as the Mechilta and the Sifre to Numbers are 
characteristic of the school of R. Ishmael, so is the Sifra 
(Torath Kohanim), which is the Tannaite Midrash to 
Leviticus, of the school of R. Akiba. One of the pecu- 
liarities of the terminology of this Midrashic work? is the 
fact that the expression ‘w 2 is never used. And, as 
if to mark this singularity yet more distinctly, we find in 
the two passages, both derived from the Midrash of the 
school of Ishmael, which are subjoined to the sections 77s 
ny and owrtp, the formula 129 used in one place with 
Halacha and in the other with Agada.* Once in the Sifra 
yam indeed occurs, but this passage also seems to have 
come from the Midrash of R. Ishmael, as it is also to 
he found in the Sifre to Deuteronomy.* The expression 
‘w qo has completely displaced ‘w p29 in the Sifra, and 
is used regularly without its subject a1n2N° It occurs 


chiefly with Halacha, but not infrequently also with Agada. 
The Tannaite Midrash to Deuteronomy, which, together 





' To v. 19 (12); xi. 4 (86); xi. 8 (89); xi. 10 (90); xi. 16 (92); xi. 30 (98), 
xi. 31 (97); xi. 33 (98); xii. 2 (100); xxv. 12 (131). In § 114 it is Halachi- 
cally inferred from xv. 36, }%7 92? PIN DIA MND van Pw 100 ; 
originally, however, 1°3!) was the reading, since we find to xv. 34, T°3!D 
owan> nin ‘ayn Sov. Cp. also § 132 to xxvi. 54, Mponna xdw Indy 
Sew 7S, with the following to xxvi. 56, vs wonns nov pa. 

? Cp. Hoffmann, Zur Hinleitung in die halachischen Midraschim, p. 31. 

3 Sifra (edited by Weiss), 93a, to xx. 18:—NWYY ANIA Wad Ayn 
1133 AYE AN AD ; 86a, to xviii. 3, DW JM wyow ANIA 339 
poos San popdipn ovyn. 

‘ Sifra, 84a to xvii. 14; D3 70 WInd...... Wa dS> WHI °D; op. also 
Sifre to Deut. xiv. 27 (§ 108), O93 m9 WINS Joy mdm pdm od pe 99. 
It is preferable to believe that this expression originated with the school 
of R. Ishmael, and found its way into the Sifra, than to ascribe it to the 
school of Akiba, which latter can claim the greater part of the middle 


portion of the Sifre to Deuteronomy. 
5 J. Lewy in his treatise A Word upon the Mechilta of R. Simon (p. $3) 
remarks that in the Mechi/ta of R. Simon b. Jochai (of the school of R. 


Akiba) the expression qn 31N37 NI does not occur, 
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with/that to Numbers constitutes the work called Sifré, ori- 
ginates chiefly from the school of Akiba, though it contains 
both'\in its Agadic and Halachic passages much that can be 
traced to the school of Ishmael.'’ The mixed character of 
this Midrash is further made manifest by the use of both 
the terms wm and 2m. We find that neither is 12» 
quite omitted, as in the Sifra, nor is 35m employed only 
for Agadie expositions, as in the Mechilta of R. Ishmael. 
Most frequently we meet with ‘w a9 for Agadic explana- 
tions; but in the central portion (§§ 105-301) this expres- 
sion preponderates in Halachic passages: it is just this 
central portion that bears the impress of the school of 
Akiba. In several paragraphs of the first. and third parts 
that are mainly Agadic, and can be traced to the school of 
R. Ishmael,? ‘w 2927 PI and ‘w Ww occur in connection 
with Agadic expositions. The instances of the Halachic 
use of 12 are to be found scattered about chiefly in the 
middle part.’ 

The knowledge of numerous fragments from a Mechilta 
to Deuteronomy, which Dr. Hoffmann has collected and 
elucidated from the “Midrash Haggadol,”* we owe to that 
scholar, whose work upon the relation between the 
Midrashic writings of the school of Ishmael and that of 
Akiba is of exceptional merit. The few examples of the 
use of 135% and 12 that are to be found in the extracts 
given by Hoffmann, confirm the result of his investigation 
that this Mechilta is chietly the work of the school of R. 
Ishmael, but also contains elements of the Akiban school. 





1 V. Hoffmann, p. 66 sq. 

? V. to i. 24 (beginning of § 22): i. 20 (§ 23); xi. 12 (40); xi. 13 (begin- 
ning of 41); xi. 18 (beginning of 45); xi. 22 (beginning of 48); xii. 2 (be- 
ginning of 60); xii. 23 (beginning of 76). In § 353 to xxxiii. 13 ag., we 
find in the midst of a number of explanations, introduced by s0bn, one 
commencing with 1°39. In the central portion, to xv. 4 (114); xv. 8 (118). 

3 To xv. 19 (beginning of 124); xvii. 12 (155); xxi. 5 (208); v. also to 
xii. 15 (71); xii. 20 (75). 

4 Jubelschrift on the seventieth birthday of Dr. Israel Hildesheimer, 
pp. 83-98 in the German, and pp. 1-32 in the Hebrew section. 
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We, above all, meet with illustrations of the employment 
of 129 both with Agada and Halacha;’ and also of the 
fact that mx is prefixed to both kinds of passages.’ 

The fact that the school of R. Ishmael used the expres- 
sion 3% as a fixed technical term of Scriptural expo- 
sition, proves that this term had for a long time previously 
formed an integral part of the dialect of the Palestinian exe- 
getes, for it is the Midrash of the school of R. Ishmael that 
preserved the tradition of the older exegesis as regards its 
contents, and certainly also as regards its terminology. The 
noun Mn, connected with the term 24, was in existence 
long before the Halachic and Agadic Midrash had'reached its 
highest stage of development in the schools of Ishmael and 
Akiba; and whilst the school of Akiba altogether gave up the 
useof the verb 13m, as a technical term in Biblical exposition, 
in favour of its parallel 12>, the derivation (7727) of the 
first verb had already become well known, and had ob- 
tained the special signification which we tind connected with 
it in the oldest examples furnished by Rabbinical litera- 
ture. This signification is none other than that which is 
derived from the meaning of the verb 37 as an exegetical 
term. The evidence for this statement can also be made 
to serve as a test of the novel explanation that has been 
put forth in the present investigation in such complete 
opposition to previous interpreters of the meaning of the 
word Haggada. The original sense of the word is most ‘ 
clearly to be recognised in the instances where it is used 
in the plural. Eleazar b. Arach in his consolatory speech. 
addressed to R. Johanan b. Zaccai upon the death of his 
son, praises the latter as one who had read the Holy 





! Agadic, to xiv. 23; Halachic, to xvi. 8, xvi. 11, xx. 19, xxiv. 20. It is 
noteworthy that in the latter instance the Sifre (§ 284) introduces this 
Halacha by andy (IND 12 WY 1921); here we read 2M naw 39 
MXH3). The phrase 33 735 by WOYO (v. supra, p. 421, end of note 2), 
as Hoffmann remarks (p. 87), ‘‘ occurs very frequently.” 

? Agadic,].1; xx.19; xxvi.5 (all these quotations occur also in the 
Sifre). Halachic, to xxi. 17. 
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Scriptures, and had studied the Halachoth and Haggadoth.! 
These plural torms denote the sum of the Halachice and non- 
Halachic expositions attached to the separate verses of the 
Bible, because originally 727 naturally signified a single 
instance of the latter kind of exposition, whilst m2>n 
described a single instance of a law deduced from the 
text. Another disciple of R. Johanan b. Zaccai, Joshua 
b. Chananya, speaks of the “highly esteemed Haggadoth 
which are eagerly listened to by everyone. RB. 'Tarphon 
reports of R. Ishmael b. Elisha that he was very deeply 
versed in the Haggadoth.* The exegetical nature of that 
branch of learning known as MyM M77, becomes clear 
when we observe that both words are used along with the 
expression w7719.* But besides the plural Ay727 (ANTAN), the 
singular form 7737 (773N), also very early obtained the 
meaning by which it denoted the general body of non- 
Halachic interpretation of the Seripture, so that it 
came no longer to signify the individual explanation of 
a particular verse, but exposition in general. Wherever 





' Aboth di R. Nathan, end of pb. 14 (edited by Schechter, 30a) :—7) 
nytaey m5n Aw ova1n>) OND) NP WANN. It is impossible that 
should have been the original reading, because the verb NP can only be 
applied to the Bible, and N71, here placed in the midst of the three divi- 
sions of the Bible, is superfluous and unmeaning. It seems to me that 
37) should be emended to 73/1, and the words 0°31N5) DO'N'3) be 
regarded as an explanatory gloss to N71! (v. Revue d, FE. 7, xv., 113) 
The sentence would then read NITIF) NIDPF AW) SPD) AN Xp. 
Among the branches of knowledge for which R. Johanan b. Zaccai was 
himself celebrated, is nada nyt}; » A. di R. N., beginning of c. 
14; Sueca, 28b, B. Bathra, 134a. 

2 Mechilta to xv. 26 (46a), DIN b5 INA MYdwIA MINA WIA NIN. 

3 Moved Katon, 28b, NIWINI ‘P32; Joshua b., Levy says in the Midrash 
310 'Y to Psalm xxviii. 5, AINA ox nye. 

4 The two legates of the Roman government learn with R. Gamliel also 
nytaey nsdn wid, Sifre to Deut. xxxiii. 3 (344); in Jer. Baba Kamma, 
4h, occur the words M1737) M1397 by themselves. According to R. Judah 
b. Ilai, a person who wishes to officiate upon the occasion of a service on 
a fast-day, must also be skilled in ‘17 Sa wt) (Taanith, 16a). In 
telling of the learning of R. Johanan b. Zaccai. Muss. Soferim, 16, 8, in 
cludes also N38) M39n wT. 

VOL. LY. 
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we meet with the word in this abstract sense in the 
singular number, the meaning is quite evident, and there 
is absolutely no reason for ascribing to it such significations 
as “tales, that which is said, narration, legend ,discourse.” 
In examining the passage where the people of Alexan- 
dria solicited an answer from the aged R. Joshua b. Cha- 
nanya upon masM 27 Mwhw and man a7 mw! 
we are not in any doubt about the meaning of the two 
abstract terms 75FM and m7, because tradition itself tells 
us the questions denoted by these terms. rma>m here denotes 
Halachic legal lore, for which signification M>5m is gene- 
rally used ; 77737 indicates non-Halachic interpretation of 
the Scriptures, because the three questions refer to Biblical 
passages which contradict each other, and R. Joshua b. 
Chananya is asked to reconcile them by means of his inti- 
macy with Agadic exposition. R. Levi b. Sisi, a disciple of 
R. Judah I., was recommended as a judge and teacher to a 
certain congregation. In order to test his capability for the ~ 
office, the members of the community addressed to him, 
though he had such a high recommendation, certain Halachic 
questions. Seeing that he was unable to answer them, 
they said, “Let us ask him some Haggada!” Then they 
asked him how the seeming contradiction between the 
words n%w7 and Mx (in Daniel x. 21) was to be solved.? 
A third characteristic illustration from the third century 
is the following:—R. Jonathan b. Eleazer had set up 
the thesis, that in the Holy Writ God permitted three 
persons to make a request, by means of the expression 
“ew, viz. King Solomon (1 Kings iii. 5), King Ahaz 





1 Nidda, 666; v. Die Agada der Tannaiten, I. 186. 

2 Jer. Jebamoth, end of c. 12 (13a); Genesis Rabba, beginning of c. 81. 
Instead of M7INT tPNve m> Sees (as it ought to read in the Jerushalmi, 
from pany, the plural to noon, it has become incorrectly m poxw), 
Gen. v. reads *X) mdxw N17 ANIA. In this anecdote 1737 is op- 
posed to DON (knowledge of traditional Halacha); so also in the anecdote 
about Rab and Chiya, that belongs to this period, Gen. R., c. 56. 
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(Isaiah vii. 11), and King Messiah (Ps. ii. 8.) Thereupon, 
one of the Rabbi’s pupils, Samuel b. Nachman (both were 
Agadists of the first rank), observed that he knew of two 
other persons to whom the same favour was extended by God, 
though the text does not distinctly say so; but Mann ya, 
te., exegetically, it can be proved that such was the case. 
These persons are, Abraham, in which instance the question 
5 1m 77 presupposes the anterior invitation Yxw (Gen. 
xv. 2), and Jacob, where from Gen. xxviii. 22, the same 
can be derived from the words > yn we 551! This 
last example shows very distinctly what idea was con- 
nected with m2"; here, too, the word denotes the same 
as was above deduced from the corresponding verb (727, 
119), viz. the exegetical elaboration of the contents of a 
verse, the evolution of new ideas based upon the interpre- 
tation of the Biblical text. It would take me too far were 
I to discuss the other illustrations that traditional literature 
furnishes for its use. The conclusions at which we have 
arrived by means of the preceding considerations form, ac- 
cording to my opinion, an unassailable foundation for the 
determination of the origin and primary significance of the 
word Haggada. To this fundamental meaning, the different 
shades of its use can be referred without any strained or 
finely-drawn arguments, but in a purely natural manner. 
There is only one more point to be touched upon in this 
question, viz., that the expression M727 was at a very 
early date brought into connection with the Aramaic verb 
722 (corresponding to the Hebrew Ww), without any 
reference to its real etymology. It was said that the man 
was so called because it “attracts” (draws) the heart of 
men. This loose etymology, used with the idea of exalting 
the Agada,? was employed by Eleazer of Modiim (the 





' Gen. R., 0. 44, 2VO WV, to Ps. ii. 8. Cf. also tha question of R. Joshua 
b. Chananya to the disciple who had heard a lecture given by R. Eleazar 
b. Azariah, OVA AWN ANN WW. (Chagiga Babyl., 3a), Jerus. reads 
instead INWID ANN AND. 

2 V. supra, p. 425, note 2, for a similar description of theeffect of the 
Agada upon its hearers, though differently expressed. 

FF 2 
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Agadist xai é£oy7v at the beginning of the second century) 
in order to explain the word 73 (Exod. xvi. 31) which is ap- 
plied in the description of the Manna, and which resembles 
m7 in sound,' and also by Judah I, in order to import 
some special meaning into the word 732%) (Exod. xix. 9).? 
Of course this etymology of the word Haggada does not 
imply that at such an early time the relation of the word 
with the verb 27 was already forgotten. Still, the very 
possibility of such a playful etymology tends to show that 
the expression even then had long been known in an inde- 
pendent sense, distinct from the word-family to which it 
belongs. The origin of the word, and its actual meaning, 
were well-known for a long time afterwards, as proved 
by the examples I have adduced; but, nevertheless, no hesi- 
tation was felt in giving it a supposed etymological con- 
nection with an Aramaic root, which happened to be suit- 
able for the purpose of giving expression in the usual preg- 
nant manner to the irresistible effect of the Agada upon 
the minds of the people. Probably this exalting etymology 
originated from that circle of the early Agadists, who 
glorified the religious import of Agadic expositions, and its 
influence upon religious and moral perception and action, in 
the remarkable words, “Do you wish to recognise Him 
at whose word the world came into being? Then learn 
Haggada; for from it you will be enabled to recognise the 
Holy One, blessed be He, and cleave unto His ways!” 

In conclusion, a few words are required in treating of 
the two ways in which the word here discussed is written. 


1 Mechilta to xvi. 31 (51a), 58 925 Jura siaw atand Any 73 yo 
DIN. Cp. Yoma, 75a, v. Agada der Tannaiten, I. 196. 

2 Sabbath, 87a, WIND OW Sv 19d ODwIDY ODT ALND TI; &. 
also Chagiga, 14a, DIN SY 939 poevow AIAN *y3 dK DMD yyw S21 
MIND ODD. 

3 Sifre to Deut. xi. 22 (§ 49); D VINY INST OMI MDW wT 
p27) AIPA NX VID AMS FD Pnow AIA Td odwa AAD we 
YIIGI; v. Agada der Tannaiten, I. 35, The remark of R Joshua b. Levi 
(quoted above, page 425. note 3) has a similar meaning. 
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As is known, whilst the Babylonian Talmud most frequently 
spells it ran, the Palestinian works write it M728 Both 
Levy and Kohut assume that the form with an § is in no 
way a phonetic and orthographic modification of the word 
with the m, which is the older of the two, but is a word 
entirely distinct both grammatically and radically. Both 
punctuate as follows: 77}8, and Levy supposes a simple 
root 72 (with which he connects the Hebrew ‘123), and 
from which comes the secondary root 38, while Kohut 
takes the Aramaic word 73) as the root, though without 
any grammatical basis for his assertion. The real solution 
of the difficulty, however, is that the form MMs is an 
example of that common softening of MYST into MYDS 
so frequently made in Palestine. Notwithstanding this, 
the word in this form is not to be looked upon as an 
Aramaic noun derived from the Aphel, because no such 
Aphel form as T38=137 exists in Aramaic. It is merely 
an Aramaised form of the original Hebrew word, a parallel 
to which can be found in Biblical Hebrew in 777338, a term 
belonging to the sacrificial ritual.'_ The word ought, more- 
over, to be pointed 738, and its correct transcription 
would be Aggada. But the spelling Agada has become 
so common in the majority of scientific works of this 
century that treat of the word and its significance, that it 
would not be right to insist that the strange form with the 
double “»” should supersede the ordinary accepted spelling.” 
Even Zunz transcribed M7327 with one “g,” and in his 
Gottesdienstlichen Vortrége and other later works he in- 
variably writes the word Hagada. 
W. BAcHER. 





) Similar ndyay forms of purely Hebrew words are ANDAN, Mechilta 
to xviii. 21 (60a, line 1), mb738, TINIIN, mpor, Jer. Shediith, beginning 


of c. 7. 
? Cp. JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, III., 790. 
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NOTES IN REPLY TO MY CRITIC. 


THE last number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW con- 
tains a review of my book, The Jewish Religion, written by 
Mr. Claude Montefiore from the standpoint of Radicalism. 
The editors intimated to me that a reply would be welcome. 
I avail myself of the invitation, and propose to examine 
some of the criticisms passed on the book. In justice to 
Mr. Montefiore, I readily admit that he wrote the review 
sine studio, but to my regret I cannot add et sine ira. For 
had he written sine ira, he would not have been so incon- 
sistent in the distribution of praise and blame, the two 
essential elements of a review. Whilst praise is lavished 
on me personally, the blame is mostly laid on the shoulders 
of orthodoxy. If I, e.g., choose to call my work The Jewish 
Religion, why should all the orthodox be charged with the 
crime? Does Mr. Montetiore desire to imitate those bar- 
barians who impute to the whole nation the crime com- 
mitted by one individual? Or what is the meaning of 
the words, “That is naturally what orthodoxy claims to be. 
It cannot recognise any other phase of Judaism except 
its own”? (page 204). If this statement is correct, Mr. 
Montetiore is decidedly the most orthodox, every page of 
his article testifying to his inability to recognise any other 
opinion except his own. 

There are other instances in which Mr. Montefiore attacks 
the orthodx rather than the author of The Jewish Religion. 
One of these may suffice. “For some time yet official 
orthodoxy will, I suppose, welcome gallant majors and 
colonels to preside at the distribution of prizes for pro- 
ficiency in religious knowledge, while it will turn a cold 
shoulder to the gallant private, refusing to recognise in 
him a man who fulfils a ‘national obligation’” (page 241), 
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I most positively deny the existence of any fact that could 
justify the latter part of this statement. Had the review 
been written sine ira, such an unjust and invidious charge 
would not have proceeded from the pen of Mr. Montefiore. 
There is not a word in the whole paragraph on Loyalty, or 
in any other part of my book, that could in the remotest 
way imply a recommendation of a major or colonel for the 
chair at a distribution of prizes. Nor have I personally 
anything to do with the appointment of chairmen for such 
occasions. But I declare that those who are responsible 
for the invitation of a major to distribute the prizes for 
proficiency in religious knowledge, can only be commended 
for having done so, and I have no doubt whatever that 
ceteris paribus a gallant private has in this respect as much 
chance as a gallant major. 

Another striking feature of the review is the pre- 
dominance of imagination, to the detriment of calm 
reasoning. Take, e.g., the following passage :—< Why it is 
any satisfaction or excellence that there is no precept 
‘Thou shalt believe’ it_is very difficult to understand. 
The current opposition to a supposed fixed type of 
Christianity still makes itself felt in Dr. Friedlinder’s 
book (page 208).” In the first instance, nothing is said 
of satisfaction or excellence in the passage referred to. 
Secondly, the passage does not contain my view, but is 
distinctly introduced as an exposition of Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s theory. If the critic had been writing with 
strict objectiveness, as he no doubt intended to do, he would 
have stated that he criticised Mendelssohn and not my 
book. He would then not have had any occasion for 
lament that “the old Mendelssohnian theory has not been 
entirely got rid of.” Although I differ from Mendelssohn, 
I cannot but speak with the greatest respect of the opinion 
of the Berlin Socrates, and think that his words are worth 
recording. My own view, that faith is an essential and 
indispensable element in Judaism, is repeatedly expressed 
in my book, and is the fountain from which every word in 
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it is drawn. Mr. Montefiore’s quotation, “You cannot eat 
your cake and have it too,” has thus been sent to the 
wrong address. Thirdly, the current opposition to a sup- 
posed fixed type of Christianity is a product of the critic’s 
imagination. I had here not the slightest intention to 
oppose Christianity ; my sole object was to expound Men- 
delssohn’s view on faith. 

The scoffing tone in which the critic sometimes indulges 
when speaking of things sacred to others—the Deity and 
religion—is, to say the least, astonishing. Undignified 
indeed are his utterances with regard to the Deity (p. 211), 
though it be only the Deity worshipped by me. Josephus, 
an historian of the age of barbarism, who was not writing 
in the nineteenth century, found in Exod. xxii. 27 the 
lesson that we must not revile the Deity worshipped by 
our neighbours. Even The Jewish Reliyion, whose “duties 
are merely so and so many laws” (page 234), and whose 
“virtue is broken up into small change” (ibid.), recom- 
mends “respect for the religious feelings of our fellow- 
men,” and demands that “none should wound the feelings 
of members of another community in respect to anything 
they hold sacred.” This lesson the book teaches both 
tneoretically and practically; its author nowhere loses 
sight of it. I do not make this remark because I am the 
author of the book under discussion, but because it pains 
me exceedingly to find in a Jewish review ridicule and 
scoffing instead of argument and criticism. 

There is a certain un-Jewish or even anti-Jewish spirit 
that permeates Mr. Montefiore’s review. His knowledge 
of Judaism seems to have been obtained from other than 
Jewish sources; his contact with Jewish life seems too 
loose to produce a thorough understanding of that which 
tills the mind and heart of a faithful Israelite. I will 
illustrate what I say by a few examples. It is a well- 
known fact that it was not a difference of opinion about 
metaphysical or theological problems that brought about a 
rupture between the Jews and the early Christians. The 
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recognition on the one hand, and the rejection on the other, 
of the Pentateuch as a permanent code of laws for the 
Israelites formed the partition-wall between the two 
religions. The hostile position which the new religion 
took up against the Torah widened the breach. In 
the New Testament this hostility found full expression. 
Judaism, without the recognition of the Torah, has no 
locus standi, and the first words which a Jewish child is 
taught by its pious mother to utter are, therefore, the 
following :—*72Yas TN TN “May the Torah be my 
faithful companion.” What has Mr. Montefiore to say on 
this point? He cries, “Laws, laws, laws! All through 
life, and even in death” (page 237). The term legalism, 
imported from a foreign land into the Jewish camp, is 
frequently met with, and Professor Butcher’s authority is 
cited by Mr. Montefiore in support of his attack upon 
legalism. A splendid sentence of Professor Butcher's is 
quoted, “ That though there are ten commandments in the 
Decalogue, there is still one Righteousness.” What is its 
bearing, if admitted, on the recognition of the law as our 
truest guide? Does it not rather confirm our view, 
that the Ten Commandments—I only speak of Professor 
Butcher’s dictum—are all based on Righteousness, and that 
we cannot do better than keep them all? Surely the 
repeated reproach of legalism is un-Jewish ; it may have 
some meaning in the mouth of Paul, but in the mouth of 
a Jew it is an absurdity. 

But what does the outcry against the laws mean? Can 
Mr. Montefiore live and exist without laws? Is not his 
very breathing and moving controlled by laws of nature ? 
Would he feel safe in his home without the existence of 
laws? Can he move in society without adhering to the 
laws of the country and the dictates of custom? Can 
he write a single line without due regard for certain 
established rules of grammar, logic, and good sense? Why, 
then, bewail the existence of moral and religious precepts ? 
The key to the lament is given by Mr. Montetiore— 
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“Perhaps those who have not lived under the law cannot 
properly criticise it” (page 238). This may be the reason 
why the utterance of King David, “The laws of God are 
upright, rejoicing the heart” (Ps. xix. 8), finds no echo in 
their heart. Hence it is impossible for Mr. Montefiore to 
understand the way in which the pious Jew seeks com- 
munion with God, or the delight he feels in reading the 
Word of God, and in meditating on it, whether it be his 
Word revealed in Exodus or his Word revealed in Leviticus 
and Numbers. The scoffing at the practice of the observant 
Jew of reading the Sidra, Text and Targum, on Friday 
evening, is by no means an act of righteousness, and is 
neither justified by the precepts of the Pentateuch nor by 
any set of ethical laws. 

Mr. Montefiore asks: Is a person who has broken fifteen 
commandments necessarily more sinful than one who has 
broken ten? This question does not trouble us in the least. 
All that we are anxious to learn and to teach is this—what 
is right and what is wrong; what does our holy religion tell 
us to do, and what are we forbidden to do. We say with 
our forefathers, yaw) Mwy. It is of no importance to us 
to know the degree of sinfulness of every sin. As soon as we 
discover that we have committed a sin, we do not examine 
of what kind or of what degree that sin is, but listen to the 
voice of our conscience that calls: Return. I have classified 
the Rabbinical laws in accordance, with their origin, with 
the view of instructing those who wish to live accordingly. 
If anyone that seeks information in my book for the pur- 
pose of pulling down our religious edifice finds himself 
disappointed, I have no sympathy with him. 

A very important element in Judaism is the belief in the 
Unity of God. To Mr. Montefiore “the Divine Unity seems 
to have become some fetish, of which no rational and soul- 
satisfying explanation can bé given” (p. 214.) He admits 
that “in the sense that there is only one Divine Being, 
God’s Unity is obvious.” It is, in fact, in this sense, that 
we daily proclaim God as One ; and in this sense we are 
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repeatedly told in the Bible, “He is God and there is none 
besides.” But Unity in this sense, in the Jewish sense, does 
not satisfy Mr. Montefiore ; it is “ vague and negative.” He 
is satisfied with Plato’s definition of Unity as self-consis- 
tency and changelessness, and says, “ that is precisely what 
Dr. Friedlinder does not and cannot mean.” But without 
giving it as the definition of Unity I do say precisely the 
same thing in my book, viz., “In declaring his Unity, we 
declare also his Immutability” (p. 45). But instead of taking 
into account what I actually say, Mr. Montefiore prefers 
to criticise what I do not say; for he sees “nothing but 
scholastic argumentations on the divine attributes, with 
indirect reference to the doctrine of the Trinity.” Is it 
perhaps in my explanatory remark on the concluding words 
of the second principle, in which I find the expression of 
our belief that God never existed in a double form, that 
Mr. Montefiore finds reference to the Trinity? And would 
there be any harm if, in speaking of God’s Unity, I 
expressly rejected [ualism and Trinity ? 

Again, in discussing my remarks on the eleventh article, 
Mr. Montefiore says, “ what Dr. Friedlander is really com- 
bating when he so emphatically affirms that, if death is 
punishment, everyone dies for his own sin, is not the trans- 
mission of punishment by virtue of the solidarity of 
society, but the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement. Yet 
here in his opposition to Christianity he goes too far,” ete. ; 
“he neglects a most important ethical truth, which has 
both Biblical and Talmudical sanction: the virtue of self- 
sacrifice ” (p. 223). 

Why is Mr. Montefiore constantly on the look out for 
opposition to Christianity? I most emphatically declare 
that this was not my object when writing the book, not 
even when writing on Vicarious Atonement. It has really 
the appearance as if the article were written not with a 
view to state any shortcomings of mine with regard to the 
Jewish religion, but to defend Christianity from any real or 
suspected opposition on my part. As Mr. Montefiore himself 
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knows, we have in Jewish literature sufficient evidence to 
show that the idea of Vicarious Atonement was not alto- 
gether foreign to Jewish thought. Although the idea was 
held also by Jews, I deny its correctness, and support my 
view by quotations from the Bible, without having any 
direct cause to attack Christianity. Equally erroneous is 
Mr. Montefiore’s statement that antagonism to Christianity 
suggested my emendations in the A. V. of Is. liii. Nothing 
but grammar and context were my guides in the work of 
revising the A. V. As tothe reason why the apparently 
righteous and innocent suffer and die, my view is clearly 
stated in The Jewish Religion. I declare it a mystery to the 
human mind, although we may suggest some explanations. 
I must leave it to those who profess to know better the 
plans of Divine Justice, to speak with greater exactness of 
things unknowable to me. But a word on the virtue of 
self-sacrifice. What is meant by the term? If it is the 
virtue of our sacrificing our wealth, health and life, in the 
interests of our fellow-men, it is a virtue generally accepted 
and practised by Jews and non-Jews alike; and is taught 
in The Jewish Religion under the various heads of duties 
towards our fellow-men. When after the death of a person, 
friends of the deceased express the wish that they had 
suffered death instead of him, or utter a desire to be the 
atonement for him, their wishes, though meaningless, have 
a justification. I can also understand the merit of those 
who voluntarily suffer pain with the purpose of setting to 
their fellow-men an example of patience and submission to 
the Will of God. But the virtue of one who shortens or 
destroys his life, without any known purpose, and merely 
in brooding and grieving over the sins of others, I cannot 
see; such an act is sinful, and perhaps the outcome of 
insanity. Our religion by no means recommends such self- 
sacrifice ; it is practised neither by Jews nor by non-Jews, 
and seems to have been invented merely as a plausible ex- 
planation of the Vicarious Atonement or Vicarious Death 
in the Christian Faith. 
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Mr. Montefiore asks, Is a state of sin a merely Christian 
conception ? It is certainly not a Jewish doctrine. We 
believe that we are not in a state of sin, unless we have 
actually sinned. Man has weaknesses, and is inclined to 
sin. ‘To struggle against this inclination and to guard 
against falling into the snare of sin, is, from a Jewish point 
of view, our duty. My book is intended to be a guide and 
a help to everyone in this struggle. When man has sinned 
it is return from sin, M2w;, that can save him. I purposely 
avoided the term repentance; it is M21 on which the 
Scriptures insist. The theory of M21wn is Jewish, and has 
therefore found a place in The Jewish Religion. 

There are in Mr. Montefiore’s review more questions and 
objections of this kind, but I pass them over in silence. It 
is but natural that a writer filled with anti-Jewish ideas 
should find in a book written from a Jewish point of view 
theories that are unintelligible to him, ‘and teaching to 
which he objects. That I am not the only one that sees in 
this review, and in other articles written by Mr. Montefiore, 
an anti-Jewish tendency, becomes patent from the following 
fact: My attention was called to the table of contents of 
the February number of the Review of Reviews, and I noted 
the title: Are Jews becoming Christians?’ I turned to 
page 159, when I saw that this was nothing but a reference 
to Mr. Montefiore’s notes on the effects of Biblical criticism 
upon the Jewish religion. 

Besides this un-Jewish tendency, Mr. Montefiore’s stand- 
point from which he views religious faith and religious 
practice is admittedly widely different from mine. His 
supreme authority seems to be modern philosophy, mine is 
the teaching of Holy Writ. Mr. Montefiore says that I 
throw down the gauntlet to anything that savours of criti- 
cism, reform and progress (page 206). This is not the fact. 
I only oppose faulty criticism, destructive and retrogressive 
tendencies. Oram I expected to recognise reform in mere 





' The title is supplemented cn p. 159 by the words, ‘‘or Christians 
Jews,’ in small print. 
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disobedience to the Word of God revealed in the Scriptures, 
or any progress in mere opposition to the truths taugbt in 
the most trustworthy of books? Why should we have 
more confidence in the teaching of philosophy than in the 
teaching of revelation ? Can Mr. Montefiore point even to 
one single problem concerning God, His attributes, His 
relation to the universe, and in particular to man, or con- 
cerning the object of man’s existence, or concerning his life 
and death, that has been brought nearer its solution by the 
philosophical theories propounded by profound and learned 
thinkers up to the present day? Is not philosophy now, 
“in the nineteenth century,” as far from the right solution 
of these problems as our remotest ancestors were in the very 
beginning of philosophical research? But if Mr. Montefiore 
thinks that I “do not greatly approve of philosophy” (page 
206) he is mistaken. In love and regard for philosophy 
and science I yield to none, but I will not deceive myself in 
accepting as fina/ such solutions as at best can only be pro- 
posed as suggestions or hypotheses, and of which from time 
to time “the old has to be removed because of the new.” 
Revelation is the only source that supplies true and per- 
manent solutions to these transcendental problems, and it is 
through the Scriptures that we obtain a knowledge of the 
contents of Divine Revelation. “ But do we know that it is 
so?” asks Mr. Montefiore. ‘“ How do we know that the Old 
Testament is the only genuine work? To this question 
Dr. Friedliinder can give no rational answer” (page 208). 
Had Mr. Montefiore stopped here, I should have agreed 
with him ; for I never pretend to prove that which is ex- 
clusively a matter of faith, and never attempt to pass the 
limits which the Almighty has set to our faculties (Comp. 
The Jewish Religion, page 6). Mr. Montefiore, however, 
continues : “ But the worst of it is, that he does in a sort of 
way, attempt to give one, and lo, it is the old answer of 
the Jewish medieval philosophers over again (The Jewish 
Religion, page 47). It is really amazing to find the circular 
argument, that because all Israel heard God’s voice pro- 
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claiming the Ten Commandments, the trustworthiness of 
Moses was thereby tested and established for ever, revived 
in the nineteenth century.” If Mr. Montefiore had read 
page 47 of my book, to which he refers, with a little more 
attention, he would have found that his statement has no 
other basis than his own imagination. J am speaking of 
the possibility of prophecy, and he attacks a proof which 
he fancies that I have given for the belief in the genuine- 
ness of the Scriptures. More than this. What he calls 
“the old answer of the Jewish medieval philosophers,” is 
a direct quotation from Exodus xix. 9, 11, and I am not at 
all ashamed that Iam caught quoting the Bible “in the 
nineteenth century.” 

Mr. Montefiore asks, “ Why not say frankly, I choose to 
believe the truth of the Bible, although I am unable to 
prove it?” I do say so. ‘Turn to pages 2 and 6 of my 
book. He asks further, “ Why not say frankly, I choose 
to believe it, although it be contrary to reason?” Simply 
because I do not believe so. I am convinced that the con- 
tradictions are only apparent; they disappear when 
thoroughly examined. What the Torah teaches is true, 
but, or rather, therefore, I am unwilling to shut my eye to 
the results of science. So long as the distinct line of de- 
marcation between faith and reason (The Jewish Religion, 
pages 6 and 12) is not ignored, there is no fear of injury to 
either, and a complete reconciliation—not a half-and-half 
reconciliation, as Mr. Montefiore assumes—is obtained. 
When a contradiction presents itself to our mind, we must 
be mistaken, either in that which we believe to have been 
proved by reason, or in that which we believe to have been 
taught by Holy Writ; either the former is a mere hypo- 
thesis, and not a fully established fact, or our interpreta- 
tion of a Biblical text is erroneous. The critic, ignoring 
this standpoint of mine, discovers contradictions in my 
book where there are none. See, e.g., his review, page 212. 

In order to show my estimate of Biblical criticisms, Mr. 
Montefiore (page 226) quotes the following “two categorical 
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statements ”:—1. “There is nothing in the Pentateuch that 
betrays a post-Mosaic origin”; 2. “There is no reason 
whatever to doubt the correctness of the headings” (of 
Psalms, Proverbs, Prophecies, ete.). These two categorical 
statements are the result of many years’ earnest study. 
The arguments of sceptics and writers have up to this day 
always had my fullest attention. The more I see of these 
arguments the more am I confirmed in my principles. Mr. 
Montefiore may perhaps think that I do not approach 
criticism which proves to be hostile to the integrity and the 
authenticity of Biblical books with sufficient freedom ; in 
fact, he speaks repeatedly of my “ preconceived ideas.” I 
do not deny the fact. My mind is nota tabula rasa ; I have 
certain views, the result of education and training, which 
lead me in a certain direction: I have faith; and nothing 
but forcible and demonstrative arguments will ever cause 
me to turn into another direction. I unhesitatingly admit 
this. But I ask Mr. Montefiore whether he can conscien- 
tiously assert that he approaches questions of this kind 
without preconceived ideas, and examines with an un- 
biassed spirit opinions and explanations which are op- 
posed to those to which he has been accustomed and 
which, therefore, appear to him natural ? 

Mr. Montefiore fears that homiletics and exegesis are 
in the class rooms of Jews’ College frequently confounded 
(p. 227), and he authoritatively rejects explanations sug- , 
gested by me of Biblical words and passages, because they 
seem strange to him. With authority it is difficult to argue. 
Has Mr. Montefiore, e.g., before passing judgment on my 
explanation of J 72, examined all passages in which 
the word -2y occurs, as I have done? Has he met with 
another explanation of the headings of Hab. iii., Ps. vii., 
etc. that is more satisfactory and more in harmony with 
grammar and context than the one suggested by ancient 
commentators and repeated by me? An impartial ex- 
amination of my rendering of Biblical passages would 
have convinced him that they are without exception 
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based on the rules of grammar. As to the relation between 
homiletics and exegesis it is not impossible that they 
are at times confounded, there being no clear and dis- 
tinct border between them, and what at one time appears 
to be the homiletical interpretation of a Biblical passage, 
is at another time found to be in fact its literal explana- 
tion. I nevertheless can assure Mr. Montefiore that the 
distinction between wT and ww is not ignored by the 
teachers of Jews’ College. 

In accordance with the different standpoints of The 
Jewish Religion and Mr. Montefiore’s review the conception 
of the Deity in the latter is different from the former. 
My conception of God is based on the teaching of the 
Scriptures; God is the Creator and the Ruler of the 
Universe, and by his decree phenomena appear and 
events occur which are contrary to human expectation, ‘e., 
miracles ure wrought by him. According to the idea of 
Mr. Montetiore the Divine Being is bound to act accord- 
ing to certain laws established by human reason. This is 
by no means a new theory. Asaph in Ps. lxxviii. 41, 
speaking of the Israelites in the wilderness says, “ Yea, 
they turned back and tempted God, and limited the 
Holy One of Israel.” 

Mr. Montefiore asks whether Orthodox Judaism teaches 
an immanent or a transcendent God, or a God who is at 
the same time both. As Orthodox Judaism has no God 
of its own, I cannot answer this question. What, how- 
ever, Judaism teaches is clearly set forth in my book. 
I am by no means “silent upon this momentous question,” 
although I do not employ such philosophical terms as 
Immanent and Transcendent. The doctrine that although 
God is omnipresent, and his power and wisdom permeate 
everything we notice, the things themselves are not 
identical with the Deity, is expounded in my book 
(pp. 22 sgq.), and Mr. Montefiore’s wish that a doctrine 
implying Immanence and Transcendence should be pre- 
sented to the enlightened Jew has thus, to some extent 
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been anticipated. To demonstrate how these two opposites 
are combined in One Being is beyond human power. 

Equally impossible it is to prove the coexistence of God's 
omniscience and man’s freewill. This is a problem too 
difficult for us to solve, it is one of the hidden things that 
belong to the Lord our God. This is the teaching of The 
Jewish Religion (page 149). Mr. Montefiore, quoting from 
the same page, ignores this plain statement, and thinks 
it necessary to blame me for not imitating the boldness of 
the Mishnaic sage, who said, Everything is foreseen, yet free- 
dom of choice is given” (page 215). But first, there is no 
boldness in the saying ; secondly, the translation “ foreseen ” 
is inaccurate, the original for it is “5% which simply 
means “seen,” and the Mishnaic sage probably did not 
intend to state a philosophical problem, but to emphasise 
the lesson that our actions are watched by an all-seeing 
eye, although the wicked continue in wickedness without 
restraint, as if there was no judgment and no retribu- 
tion (Pt M41 PIA). The same mistake Mr. Montefiore 
repeats still more emphatically on page 216. 

The ditferent conceptions of, the Deity lead naturally to 
different opinions about the nature of prayer. Prayer in a 
wider sense is used of all communion with God, including 
petition, which is the original meaning of the term. The 
basis of a petition is the belief that the being addressed 
has it in his power to grant the petition; it would be con- 
trary to all logic and common sense to pray to any being 
for something which that being is unable to grant or to 
refuse. Mr. Montetiore has a different conception of prayer. 
According to his view, prayer must not anticipate a change 
in God, who is immutable. Exclude from our prayer all 
material wants, restrict it to spiritual things, even to the 
words, May thy will be done. What force or meaning can 
be in our prayer, if the will or decree of God is immutable 
and must be done ? Whatever phrases and paraphrases may 
be used in defining the word prayer, if you analyse them you 
will find in them the idea of a petition, the granting of which 
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is believed to be exclusively in the hands of him to whom 
the petition is addressed. I admit that prayer purifies 
the soul, ennobles the heart, elevates us and brings us nearer 
to our Creator; I admit all this, but as a prayer it still 
retains its original meaning as taught in the Bible. The 
contradiction between prayer and Gvd’s Immutability is 
only a fiction; we choose to define God’s Immutability 
as identical with the stability of the law of nature, and 
deny the efficacy of prayer because of this detinition. 
Detine it as the immutability of his kindness and justice, 
his wisdom and his omnipotence, and the contradiction 
will disappear. 

Mr. Montefiore thinks that there are serious omissions in 
The Jewish Religion, he misses in the book all reference to 
sin and repentance, to the virtue of self-sacrifice, and to 
Immanence and Transcendence; but I have shown in the 
above that these subjects were duly and fully considered in 
my book. Mr. Montefiore further finds in the book “two 
moral blots” (page 242). First, my opinion that a divorce 
may take place when man and wife are a source of trouble 
and misery the one to the other. Mr. Montefiore thinks 
that I ought to have clearly stated that only when 
the trouble is caused by adultery should divorce be 
granted. Even if I thought so, the explanation would not 
be necessary. According to The Jewish Religion (page 488), 
the religious acts of marriage and divorce should only take 
place in accordance with the laws of the State. I am, 
however, unable to see the morality of the law laid down 
by Mr. Montefiore, that man and wife, who, from any cause 
whatsoever, are unhappy in each other’s company, should 
be doomed to unhappiness all their life-time. 

The second moral blot is my statement of the fact that 
the issue of mixed marriages are, before the tribunal of our 
Religion, which does not recognise such marriages, illegiti- 
mate. The term, I admit, sounds rather harsh. ‘ But where 
such marriage is not recognised, the children are naturally 
considered as born out of wedlock. Mixed marriages are 
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a growing evil in the Jewish community, and silence on 
this point would be cowardice. 

Finally, Mr. Montefiore says (page 244) that that which 
is wanting in my book is Hellenism. The combination of 
Hebraism and Hellenism, which Mr. Montefiore recommends 
on the authority of Professor Butcher, has been tried two 
thousand years ago, and has proved a failure. Orthodox 
or not orthodox, the Jews are not prevented by their 
religion from acquiring the culture of the time. The Jews 
have always “freely mixed with the big outer world, and 
with the wide stream of general civilisation” —a fact entirely 
ignored by Mr. Montefiore. But there is no necessity or 
desirability to introduce into Judaism foreign or even 
antagonistic elements. Judaism, based on Revelation, 
cannot be arbitrarily modified. That it has vitality, the 
past has proved ; it has been victorious in spite of many 
hard trials, and I have the firm conviction that the present 
trials will likewise pass away without injury to Judaism, 
for MNaz4 WIP yy (Is. vi. 13). 

M. FRIEDLANDER. 

















The History of Jewish Tradition. 


“THE HISTORY OF JEWISH TRADITION.” 


THERE is an anecdote about a famous Orientalist to 
the effect that he used to tell his pupils, “ Should 
I ever grow old and weak—which usually drives people 
to embrace the safer side—and alter my opinions, then 
pray do not believe me.” The concluding volume of 
Weiss’s History of Jewish Tradition’ shows that there 
was no need for our author to warn his pupils against the 
dangers accompanying old age. For though Weiss had, 
when he began to write this last volume, already exceeded 
his three-score and ten, and, as we read in the preface, 
had some misgivings as to whether he should continue his 
work, there is no trace in it of any abatement of the great 
powers of the author. It is marked by the same freshness 
in diction, the same marvellous scholarship, the same dis- 
play of astonishing critical powers and the same impartial 
and straightforward way of judging persons and things, for 
which the preceding volumes were so much distinguished 
and admired. 

This book, which is recognised as a standard work 
abroad, is, we fear, owing to the fact of its being written 
in the Hebrew language, not sufficiently known in this 
country. Weiss does not want our recognition; we are 
rather in need of his instruction. Some general view of his 
estimate of Jewish Tradition may, therefore, be of service 
to the student. It is, indeed, the only work of its kind. 
Zunz has confined himself to the history of the Haggadah, 
Graetz gave most of his attention to the political side of 
Jewish history. But comparatively little was done for 
the Halachah, though Frankel, Geiger, Herzfeld, and others 
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have treated some single points in various monographs. 
Thus it was left for Weiss to write the History of Tradition, 
which includes both the Haggadah and the Halachah. 
The treatment of this latter must have proved, in con- 
sequence of the unyielding and intricate nature of its 
materials, by far the more difficult portion of his task. 

In speaking of the History of Tradition, a term whieh 
sugyests the fluctuating character of a thing, its origin, 
development, progress, and retrogression, we have already 
indicated that Weiss does not consider even the Halachah 
as fallen from heaven, ready-made, and definitely fixed for 
all time. To define it more clearly, Tradition is, apart from 
the few Tekanoth or ordinances, and certain customs for 
which there is no precedent in the Bible, the history of 
interpretation of the Scriptures, which was constantly liable 
to variation, not on grounds of philology, but through the 
subjective notions of successive generations regarding 
religion and the method and scope of its application. 

Weiss’s standpoint with reference tu the Pentateuch is 
the conservative one, maintaining both its unity and its 
Mosaic authorship. Those passages and accounts in the 
Bible in which the modern critic traces the sources of 
different traditions, are for Weiss only indicative of the 
various stages of interpretation through which the Penta- 
teuch had to pass. The earliest stage was a very crude 
one, as may be seen from the case of Jephtha’s vow, for 
which only a misinterpretation of certain passages in the 
Pentateuch (Gen. xxii. 2; Numb. xxv. 4) could be made 
responsible. Nor was Jephtha, or even Joshua (ix. 18), 
acquainted with the provision for dissolving vows that 
was sufficiently familiar to later ages. When, on the 
other hand, Jeremiah declared sacrifices to be alto- 
gether superfluous, and said that God did not command 
Israe], when he brought them from the land of Egypt, con- 
cerning burnt offerings or sacrifices (vii. 22), he was not in 
contradiction with Leviticus, but interpreted the laws con- 
tained in this book asa concession to popular custom, though 
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not desirable on their own account. This concession, when- 
ever it was of a harmless nature, the prophets carried so 
far as to permit altars outside the tabernacle or temple, 
though this was against the plain sense of Deuteronomy. 
Elijah even bewailed their destruction (1 Kings xix. 10). 
He and other prophets probably interpreted the law in 
question as directed against the construction and main- 
tenance of several chief sanctuaries, but not against sacri- 
ficing in different places on minor occasions. This is 
evidently a free interpretation, or rather application, of 
the Law. Occasionally the conception as to when and 
how a law should be applied took a completely negative 
form. In this manner is to be explained the action of 
Solomon in suspending the Fast of the Day of Atonement, 
before the festival he was going to celebrate in honour of 
the consecration of the Temple (1 Kings viii. 65; see also 
Moed Katon 9), the king being under the impression that 
on this unique occasion the latter was of more religious 
importance than the former. Weiss thinks that the later 
custom of holding public dances in the vineyards on the 
10th of Tishri might have had its origin in this solemn, but 
also joyful, festival. Ezekiel, again, though alluding more 
frequently than any other prophet to the laws in the Pen- 
tateuch, is exceedingly bold in his interpretation of them, 
as, for instance, when he says that priests shall not eat 
anything that is dead or torn (xliv. 31), which shows that 
he took the verses in Exod. xxii. 30, and Deut. xiv. 20, to 
have been meant only as a good advice to the laymen to 
refrain from eating these unclean things, but not as having 
for them the force of a real commandment. 

Starting from this proposition, that there existed always 
some sort of interpretation running side by side with the 
recognised Scriptures, which the looser its connection with 
the letter of the Scripture the more it could be considered 
a thing independent in itself, and might therefore be 
regarded as the Oral Law, in contradistinction to the 
Written Law, the author passes to the age of the 
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Second Temple, the period to which the rest of the 
first volume is devoted. In these pages Weiss reviews 
‘the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah, the ordinances of 
the men of the Great Synagogue, the institutions of the 
Sopherim, the Lives of the so-called Pairs (Zugoth), the 
characteristics of the three sects, the Sadducees, Pharisees 
and Essenes, and the differences between the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel. To each of these subjects Weiss 
gives his fullest attention, and his treatment of them would 
form perfect monographs in themselves. To reproduce all 
the interesting matter would mean to translate the whole 
of this portion of his work into English. We shall only 
draw attention to one or two points. 

First, this liberal interpretation was active during the 
whole period referred to. Otherwise no authority could 
have abolished the /ex talionis, or have permitted war on 
Sabbath, or made the condition that no crime should be 
punished without a preceding warning (which was chiefly 
owing to the aversion of the Rabbis to the infliction of 
capital punishment), or have sanctioned the sacrificing 
of the Pesach when the 14th of Nisan fell on Sabbath. 
Indeed Shemayah and Abtalion, in whose name Hillel 
communicated this last Halachah, were called Darshanim 
Gedolim, the Great Interpreters. 

Secondly, as to the so-called laws given to Moses on Sinai 
(Halachoth le-Mosheh Missinai). Much has been said about 
these. The distinction claimed for them by some scholars, 
viz., that they were never contested, is not tenable, con- 
sidering that there prevailed much difference of opinion 
about certain of these Halachoth. Nor is the theory that 
they were ancient laws, dating from time immemorial, 
entirely satisfactory. For though the fact may be true 
in itself, this could not have justified the Rabbis in 
calling them all Sinaitic laws, especially when they 
were aware that not a few of these laws were con- 
tested by certain of their colleagues, a thing that 
would have been quite impossible if they had a genuine 
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claim to Mosaic authority. But if we understand Weiss 
rightly these laws are only to be considered as a speci- 
men of the whole of the Oral Law, which was believed 
to emanate, both in its institutional and in its expository 
part, from the same authority. The conviction was firmly 
held that everything wise and good, be it ethical or 
ceremonial in its character, whose effect would be to 
strengthen the cause of religion, was at least potentially 
contained in the Torah, and that it only required an earnest 
religious mind to find it there. Hence the famous adage 
that “everything which any student will teach at any 
future time was already communicated to Moses on the 
Mount Sinai;” or the injunction that any acceptable 
truth, even if discovered by an insignificant man in Israel, 
should be considered as if having the authority of a great 
sage or prophet, or even of Moses himself, The principle 
was that the words of the Torah are “ fruitful and 
multiply.” 

It will probably be said that the laws of unclean and 
clean, and such like, have proved rather too prolific, but 
if we read Weiss carefully, we shall be reminded that it 
was by the same process of propagation that the Rabbis 
developed from Deut. xxii. 8, a whole code of sanitary and 
police-laws which could even now be studied with profit ; 
from the few scanty civil laws in Exod. xxi., a whole 
corpus juris, which might well excite the interest and the 
admiration of any lawyer ; and from the words “ And thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children,’ a complete 
schoo]-system on the one hand, and on the other the 
resumé of a liturgy that appears to have sufficed for the 
spiritual needs of more than fifty generations of Israelites. 

Before we pass to the Tanaite age (110-220 c.E), the 
subject of Weiss’ second volume, we must take account of 
two important events which have greatly influenced the 
further development of Tradition. We refer to the de- 
struction of the Temple and the rise of Christianity. 
With the former event Judaism ceased to be a political 
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commonwealth, and if “the nation was already in the 
times of Ezra converted into a church,” it became the more 
so after it had lost the last remains of its independence. 
But it was a church without priests, or, since such a thing, 
as far as history teaches us, has never existed, let us rather 
call it a Synagogue. From this fact diverse results flowed. 
A Synagogue not only can exist without priests, but also 
without sacrifices, for which prayer and charity were a 
sufficient substitute. With the progress of time also many 
agricultural laws, as well as others relating to sacerdotal 
purity, gradually became obsolete, though they lingered on 
for some generations, and as a venerable reminiscence of a 
glorious time entered largely into Jewish literature. This 
disappearance of so many laws and the weakening of the 
national element, however, required, if Judaism was to 
continue to exist, the strengthening of religion from 
another side. The first thing needed was the creation of a 
new religious centre which would not only replace the 
Temple to a certain degree, but also bring about a greater 
solidarity of views, such as would render impossible the 
ancient differences that divided the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. The creator of this centre was R. Jochanan ben 
Zakkai, who founded the school of Jamnia, and invested it 
with the same authority and importance as the Synhedrin 
had enjoyed during Temple times. The consciousness that 
they were standing before a new .turn in history, with a 
large religious inheritance from the past, actuated them not 
only to collect the old Halachoth and to take stock of their 
religious institutions, but also to give them more definite 
shape and greater stability. As many of the Halachoth 
were by no means undisputed, the vest thing was to bring 
them under one or other heading of the Scriptures. This 
desire gave the impulse to the famous hermeneutic schools 
of R. Akibaand R. Ishmael. 

The next contributing cause for giving a more deter- 
minate expression to the Law was the rise of Christianity. 
This is not the place to give a full account of the views 
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which the Rabbis entertained of Christianity. Sutfice it 
to say they could not see in the destruction of the Law its 
fulfilment. They also thought that under certain condi- 
tions it is not only the letter that killeth, but also the 
spirit, or rather, that the spirit may sometimes be clothed 
in a letter, which, in its turn, will slay more victims than 
the letter against which the loudest denunciations have 
been levelled. Spirit without letter, let theologians say 
what they will, is a mere phantasm. However, the new 
sect made claims to the gift of prophecy, which, as they 
thought, placed them above the Law. It would seem that 
this was a time of special excitement. The student of the 
Talmud finds that such strange phenomena as predicting 
the future, reviving the dead, casting out demons, crossing 
rivers dry-footed, curing the sick by a touch or prayer, 
were the order of the day, and performed by scores 
of Rabbis. Voices from heaven were often heard, and 
strange visions were frequently beheld. The Jewish 
legislature had no means of preventing these supernatural 
workings; but when the Rabbis saw their dangerous con- 
sequences, they insisted that miracles should have no 
influence on the interpretation and development of the 
Law. Hence the saying with regard to Lev. xxvii. 34, 
that no prophet is authorised to add a new law. And 
when R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos (about 120 c.£.) thought to 
prove the justice of his case by the intervention of miracles, 
the majority answered that the fact of this or that varia- 
tion, effected at his bidding, in the established order of 
nature, proved nothing for the soundness of his argument. 
Nay. they even ignored the Bath-Kol, the celestial voice, 
which declared itself in favour of R. Eliezer, maintaining 
that the Torah once having been given to mankind, it is only 
the opinion of the majority that should decide on its inter- 
pretation and application. Into such discredit miracles fell 
at that period, whilst the opinion of the interpreting body, 
or the Synhedrin, became more powerful than ever. These 
were merely dogmatical consequences. But new laws were 
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enacted and old ones revived, with the object of resisting 
Christian influences over the Jews. The expansion of the 
Oral Law, and giving it a firm basis in the Scriptures, 
were considered the best means to preserve Judaism intact. 
“ Moses desired,” an old legend narrates, “that the Mishnah 
also (that is Tradition) should be written down ;” but fore- 
seeing the time when the nations of the world would 
translate the Torah into Greek, and would assert their title 
to rank as the Children of God, the Lord refused to permit 
tradition to be recorded otherwise than by word of mouth. 
The claim of the Gentiles might then be refuted by asking 
them whether they were also in possession of “the 
Mystery.” The Rabbis therefore concentrated their atten- 
tion upon “the Mystery,” and this contributed largely 
towards making the expository methods of R. Akiba and 
R. Ishmael, to which we have above referred, the main 
object of their study in the schools. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that the Syn- 
hedrin now spent their powers in “enforcing retrograde 
measures and creating a strange exegesis.” We especially 
advise the student to read carefully that admirable chapter 
(VIL. of Part II.) in which Weiss classifies all the Ordi- 
nances, “ Fences,” Decrees, and Institutions, dating both 
from this and from earlier ages, under ten headings, and 
also shows their underlying principles. The main object 
was to preserve the Jewish religion by strengthening 
the principle of Jewish nationality, and to preserve the 
nationality by the aid of religion. But sometimes the 
Rabbis also considered it necessary to preserve religion 
against itself, so to speak, or, as they expressed it, “ When 
there is a time to work for the Lord, they make void thy 
Law.” This authorised the Beth-Din to act in certain cases 
against the letter of the Torah. “The welfare of the 
World” (Tikun Haolam) was another great consideration. 
By “world” they understood both the religious and the 
secular world. From a regard to the former resulted such 
“ Fences” and Ordinances as were directed against “the 
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transgressors,” as well as the general injunction to “keep 
aloof from what is morally unseemly, and from whatever 
bears any likeness thereto.” In the interests of the latter— 
the welfare of the secular world—they enacted such laws 
as either tended to elevate the position of women, or to 
promote the peace and welfare of members of their own 
community, or to improve the relations between Jews and 
their Gentile neighbours. They also held the great prin- 
ciple that nothing is so injurious to the cause of religion as 
increasing the number of sinners by needless severity. 
Hence the introduction of many laws “for the benefit of 
penitents,” and the maxim not to issue any decree which 
may prove too heavy a burden to the majority of the com- 
munity. The relaxation of certain Sopheric laws was also 
permitted when they involved a serious loss of property, 
or the sacrifice of a man’s dignity. Some old decrees were 
even permitted to fall into oblivion when public opinion 
was too strong against them, the Rabbis holding that it 
was often better for Israelites to be unconscious sinners 
than wilful transgressors. The Minhag, or the religious 
custom, also played an important part, it being assumed 
that it must have been first introduced by some eminent 
authority; but, if there was reason to believe that the 
Minhag owed its origin to some fancy of the populace, and 
that it had a pernicious effect on the multitude, no com- 
punction was felt in abolishing it. 

Very important it is to note that the Oral Law had not 
at this period assumed a character of such rigidity that all 
its ordinances, etc., had to be Jooked upon as irremovable 
for all times. With those who think otherwise, it is a 
favourite way to quote the administratory measure laid 
down in Mishnah Eduyoth, I. 5, where we read that no Beth 
Din has the right of annulling the dicta of another Beth Din, 
unless it is stronger in numbers (having a larger majority) 
and greater in wisdom than its fellow tribunal. Confess with 
becoming modesty that the world is always going downhill, 
decreasing both in numbers and in wisdom, and the result 
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follows that any decision by the earlier Rabbis is fixed law 
fur all eternity. Weiss refutes such an idea not only as 
inconsistent with the nature of Tradition, but also as con- 
tradictory to the facts. He proves by numerous instances 
that the Rabbis did abolish ordinances and decrees intro- 
duced by preceding authorities, and that the whole concep- 
tion is based on a misunderstanding. For the rule in question, 
as Weiss clearly points out, originally only meant that a 
Beth Din has no right to undo the decrees of another con- 
temporary Beth Din, unless it was justified in doing so by 
the weight of its greater authority. This was necessary if 
a central authority should exist at all. Weiss is indeed of 
opinion that the whole passage is a later interpolation from 
the age of R. Simon b. Gamaliel II., when certain Rabbis 
tried to emancipate themselves from the authority of the 
Nasi. But it was not meant that the decision of a Beth 
Din should have perpetual binding power for all posterity. 
This was left to the discretion of the legislature of each 
generation, who had to examine whether the original cause 
for maintaining such decision still existed. 

The rest of this volume is for the greater part taken up 
with complete monographs of the Patriarchs (Nesiim) and 
the heads of the schools of that age, whilst the concluding 
chapters give us the history of the literature, the Midrash, 
Mechilta, Sifra, Sifre, Mishnah, ete., which contain both the 
Halachic and the Haggadic sayings emanating from these 
authorities. 

With regard to these Patriarchs, we should like only to 
remark that Weiss defends them against the charge made 
by Schorr and others, who accuse them of having assumed 
too much authority on account of their noble descent, and 
who describe their opponents as the true friends of the 
people. Weiss is no lover of such captivating phrases. 
The qualifications required for the leadership of the people 
were a right instinct for the necessities of their time, a fair 
amount of secular knowledge, and, what is of chief im- 
portance, an unbounded love and devotion to those over 
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whose interests they were called to watch. These distinc- 
tions, as Weiss proves, the descendants of Hillel possessed 
in the highest degree. It is true that occasionally, as for 
instance in the famous controversy of R. Gamaliel with 
R. Joshua b. Chananyah, or that of R. Simon b. Gamaliel 
II. with R. Nathan and R. Meir, they made their authority 
too heavily felt; but this was again another necessity of 
those troubled times, when only real unity could save 
Israel. However, Weiss is no partisan, and the love he 
lavishes on his favourite herves does not exhaust his 
resources of sympathy and appreciation for members of the 
other schools. Weiss is no apologist either, and does not 
make the slightest attempt towards explaining away even 
the defects of R. Akiba in his somewhat arbitrary method 
of interpretation, which our author thinks much inferior to 
the expository rules of R. Ishmael ; but this does not prevent 
him from admiring his excellencies. Altogether it would 
seem that Weiss thinks R. Akiba more happy in his quality 
as a great saint than in that of a great exegete. What is 
most admirable is the instinct with which Weiss under- 
stands how to emphasise the right thing in its right place. 
As an indication of the literary honesty and marvellous 
industry of our author, I would draw attention to the fact 
that the sketch of R. Akiba and his school alone is based 
on more than two thousand quotations (we have counted 
them) scattered over the whole area of the Rabbinic 
literature ; but he points in a special note to a sentence 
attributed to R. Akiba, which presents the whole man and 
his generation in a single stroke. We refer to that passage 
in Semachoth VIII., in which R. Akiba speaks of the four 
types of sufferers. He compares them to a king chastising 
his children; the one son maintains stubborn silence, the 
second simply rebels, the third supplicates for mercy, and 
the fourth (the best of sons) says: “ Father, proceed with 
thy chastisement, as David said, Wash me thoroughly 
from mine iniquity and cleanse me from my sin” (Ps. li. 4). 
This absolute submission to the will of God, which per- 
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ceives in suffering only an expression of his fatherly love 
and mercy, was the ideal of R. Akiba. 

The great literary production of this period was the 
Mishnah, which, through the high authority of its compiler, 
R. Judah the Patriarch, his saintliness and popularity, soon 
superseded all the collections of a similar kind, and became 
the official text-book of the Oral Law. But a text requires 
interpretation, whilst other collections also demanded some 
attention. This brings us to the two Ta/mudim, namely the 
Talmud of Jerusalem and the Talmud of Babylon, the 
origin and history of which form the Dect of Weiss’s 
third volume. 

Here again the first chapters are more of a preliminary 
character, giving the student some insight into the 
labyrinth of the Talmud. The two chapters entitled 
“ The instruments employed in erecting the great Editice,” 
and the “ Workmanship displayed by the Builders,” give 
evidence of almost unrivailed familiarity with the Rab- 
binical literature, and of critical powers of the rarest kind. 
Now these instruments were by no means new, for, as 
Weiss shows, the Amoraim employed in interpreting the 
Mishnah the same explanatcry rules that are known to us 
from the Boraitha of R. Ishmael as “ the Thirteen Rules by 
which the Torah is explained,” though they appear in the 
Talmud under other names, and are in reality only a 
species of Midrash. Besides this there comes another ele- 
ment into play. It is the exaggerated awe of all earlier 
authorities that endeavoured to reconcile the most con- 
tradictory statements by means of a subtle dialecticism for 
which the schools in Babylon were especially famous. 
There were certainly many opponents of this system, and 
from the monograph which Weiss gives on the various 
heads of the western and eastern schools we see that not 
all followed this method, and some among them even con- 
demned it in the strongest words. However, it cannot 
be denied that there is a strong scholastic feature in the 
Talmud, which is very far from what we would look for in 
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a trustworthy exegesis. Thus we must not always expect 
to find in the Talmud the true meaning of the earlier 
tradition, and it is possible that a more scientific method 
may in certain cases lead to results the very opposite of 
those at which the later Rabbis have arrived. This fact 
was already recognised, though only in part, by R. Jom Tob 
Heller and others. Only they insist that in this matter a 
line must be drawn between theory and practice. But 
Weiss gives irrefutable proofs that even this line was often 
overstepped by the greatest authorities, though they re- 
mained always within the limits of Tradition. Indeed, as 
Weiss points out, not every saying to be found in the 
Talmud is to be looked upon as representing Tradition ; for 
there is much in it which only gives the individual 
opinion or is merely an interpolation of later hands ; nor 
does the Talmud contain the whole of Tradition, this latter 
proceeding and advancing with the time, and correspond- 
ing to its conditions and notions. Reading Weiss, the con- 
viction is borne in upon us that there was a Talmud 
before, and another after The Talmud. 

Much space in this volume is given to the Haggadah and 
the so-called “Teachers of the Haggadah.” Weiss makes 
no attempt at apology for that which seems to us strange, 
or even repugnant in this part of the Rabbinic literature. 
The greatest fault to be found with those who wrote down 
such passages as appear objectionable to us is, perhaps, that 
they did not observe the wise rule of Johnson, who said to 
Boswell on a certain occasion, “ Let us get serious, for there 
comes a fool.” And the fools unfortunately did come in 
the shape of certain Jewish commentators and Christian 
controversialists, who took as serious things which were 
only the expression of a momentary impulse, or repre- 
sented the opinion of some isolated individual, or were 
meant only as a piece of humorous by-play, calculated to 
enliven the interest of a languid audience. But on the 
other hand, as Weiss proves, the Haggadah contains also 
many elements of real edification and eternal truths, as 
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well as abundant material for building up the edifice of 
dogmatic Judaism. Talmudical quotations of such a 
nature are scattered by thousands over Weiss’s work, 
particularly in those chapters in which he describes 
the lives of the greatest Rabbinical heroes. But the 
author lays the student under special obligations by 
putting together in the concluding pages of this volume 
some of these sentences, and classifying them under 
various headings. We give here a few extracts. For the 
references to authorities we must direct the reader to the 
original :— 

“The unity of God is the keystone of dogmatic Judaism. 
The Rabbis give Israel the credit of having proclaimed to 
the world the unity of God. They also say that Israel 
took an oath never to change him for another God. 
This only God is eternal, incorporeal, and immutable. 
And though the prophets saw him in different aspects, 
he warned them that they must not infer from the visions 
vouchsafed to them that there are different Gods. ‘Iam the 
first, he tells them, which implies that he had no father, 
and the words, ‘There is no God besides me, mean that 
he has no son. Now, this God, the God of Israel, is holy 
in every thinkable way of holiness. He is merciful and 
gracious, as it is said, ‘And I will be gracious to whom I 
will be gracious,’ even though he who is the recipient of 
God’s grace has no merit of his own. ‘And I will show 
mercy to whom I will show mercy,’ that is, even to those 
who do not deserve it. His attributes are righteousness, 
loving-kindness, and truth. God speaks words of eternal 
truth, even as he himself is the eternal life. All that the 
Merciful One does is only for good, and even in the time 
of his anger he remembers his graciousness, and often 
suppresses his attribute of judgment before his attribute 
of mercy. But with the righteous God is more severe 
than with the rest of the world, and when his hand falls in 
chastening on his saints his name becomes awful, revered, 
and exalted. This God of Israel, again, extends his 
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providence over all mankind, and especially over Israel. 
By his eye everything is foreseen, yet freedom of choice 
is given, and the world is adjudged by grace, yet all this is 
according to the amount of work. Hence, know what. is 
above thee, a seeing eye and a hearing ear, and all thy 
deeds written in a book. 

“They [the Rabbis] believed that God created the world 
out of nothing, without any toil and without weariness. 
This world was created by the combination of his two 
attributes, mercy and justice. He rejoices in his creation, 
and if the Maker praises it, who dares to blame it? And if 
he exults in it, who shall find a blemish in it? Nay, it isa 
glorious and a beautiful world. It is created for man, and its 
other denizens were all only meant to serve him. Though 
all mankind are formed after the type of Adam, none is 
like to his fellow-man (each one having an individuality of 
his own). Thus he is able to say, ‘ For my sake, also, was 
the world created’; and with this thought his respon- 
sibilities increase. But the greatest love shown to man 
is that he was created in the image of God. Man is a 
being possessed of free will, and, though everything is 
given on pledge, whosoever wishes to borrow may come 
and borrow. Everything is in the gift of Heaven except 
the fear of God. In man’s heart abide both the evil 
inclination and the good inclination; and the words of 
Scripture, ‘Thou shalt not bow down before a strange god,’ 
point to the strange god who is within the body of man, who 
entices him to sin in this world and gives evidence against 
him in the next. But the Holy One—blessed be he !-—said, 
‘I have created the evil inclination, but I have also created 
its antidote, the Torah.’ And when man is occupied with 
the Torah and in works of charity, he becomes the master 
of the evil inclination ; otherwise, he is its slave. When 
man reflects the image of God, he is the lord of creation, 
and is feared by all creatures; but this image is defaced 
by sin, and then he has no power over the universe, and 
is in fear of all things. 

HH 2 
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“ Another principle of Judaism is the belief in reward 
and punishment. ‘I am the Lord, your God’ means, it is 
I who am prepared to recompense you for your good actions, 
and to bring retribution upon you for your evil deeds. God 
does not allow to pass unrewarded even the merit of a 
kind and considerate word. By the same measure which 
man metes out, it shall be meted out to him. Because thou 
drownedst others, they have drowned thee, and at the last 
they that drowned thee shall themselves be drowned. 
Though it is not in our power to explain either the pros- 
perity of the wicked or the affliction of the righteous, 
nevertheless know before whom thou toilest, and who thy 
employer is, who will pay thee the reward of thy labour. 
Here at thy door is a poor man standing, and at his right 
hand standeth God. If thou grantest his request, be certain 
of thy reward ; but if thou refusest, think of him who is 
by the side of the poor, and will avenge it on thee. ‘God 
seeketh the persecuted’ to defend him, even though it be 
the wicked, who is persecuted by the righteous. The soul of 
man is immortal, the souls of the righteous being treasured 
up under the throne of God. Know that everything is 
according to the reckoning, and let not thy imagination 
give thee hope that the grave will be a place of refuge 
for thee, for perforce thou wast formed, and perforce thou 
wast born, and thou livest perforce, and perforce thou 
wilt die, and perforce thou wilt in the future have to 
give account and reckoning before the Supreme King of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be he. 

“The advent of the Messiah is another article of the belief 
of the Rabbis. But if a man tell thee that he knows when 
the redemption of Israel will take place, believe him not, 
for this is one of the unrevealed secrets of the Almighty 
The mission of Elijah is to bring peace into the world, 
while the Messiah, in whose days Israel will regain his 
national independence, will lead the whole world in re- 
pentance to God. On this, it is believed, will follow the 
resurrection of the dead. 
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“ Another main principle in the belief of the Rabbis is 
the election of Israel, which imposes on them special 
duties, and gives them a peculiar mission. Beloved are 
Israel, for they are called the children of God, and his 
firstborn. ‘They shall endure for ever’ through the merit 
of their fathers. There is an especial covenant estab- 
lished between God and the tribes of Israel. God is 
their father, and he said to them, My children, even as 
I have no contact with the profanity of the world, so 
also withdraw yourselves from it. And as I am holy, be 
ye also holy. Nay, sanctify thyself by refraining even 
from that which is not forbidden thee. There is no holi- 
ness without chastity. 

“The main duty of Israel is to sanctify the name of God, 
for the Torah was only given that his great name might be 
glorified. Better is it that a single letter of the law be 
cast out than that the name of Heaven be profaned. And 
this also is the mission of Israel in this world: to sanctify 
the name of God, as it is written, ‘This people have I 
formed for myself, that they may show forth my praise.’ 
Or, ‘ And thou shalt love the Lord thy God, which means, 
Thou shalt make God beloved by all creatures, even as 
Abraham did. Israel is the light of the world; as it 
is said, ‘And nations will walk by thy light.’ But he 
who profanes the name of Heaven in secret will suffer the 
penalty thereof in public; and this whether the Heavenly 
Name be profaned in ignorance or in wilfulness. 

“Another duty towards God is to love him and to 
fear him. God’s only representative on earth is the God- 
fearing man. Woe unto those who are occupied in the 
study of the Torah, but who have no fear of God. But a 
still higher duty it is to perform the commandments of 
God from love. For greater is he who submits to the will 
of God from love than he who does so from fear. 

“ Now, how shall man love God? This is answered in 
the words of Scripture, ‘And these words shall be upon 
thy heart.’ For by them thou wilt recognise him whose 
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word called the world into existence, and follow his divine 
attributes. 

“God is righteous, be ye also righteous, O Israel. By 
righteousness the Rabbis understand love of truth, hatred 
of lying and backbiting. The seal of the Holy One, 
blessed be he, is Truth, of which the actions of man should 
also bear the impress. Hence, let thy yea be yea, and thy 
nay, nay. He who is honest in money transactions, unto 
him this is reckoned as if he had fulfilled the whole of the 
Torah. Greater is he who earns his livelihood by the 
labour of his hands than even the God-fearing man; whilst 
the righteous judge is, as it were, the companion of God in 
the government of the world. For upon three things the 
world stands: upon truth, upon judgment, upon peace ; 
as it is said,‘ Judge ye the truth and the judgment of peace 
in your gates, But he who breaks his word, his sin is as 
great as if he worshipped idols; and God, who punished 
the people of the time of the Flood, will also punish him 
who does not stand by his word. Such a one belongs to 
one of the four classes who are not admitted into the 
presence of the Shechinah ; these are the scoffers, the hypo- 
crites (who bring the wrath of God into the world), the 
liars, and the slanderers. The sin of the slanderer is like 
that of one who would deny the root (the root of all 
religion, i.e, the existence of God). The greatest of 
liars, however, is he who perjures himself, which also 
involves the sin of profanation of the name of God. The 
hypocrite, who insinuates himself into people’s good 
opinions, who wears his Tephilin and is enwrapped in his 
Talith, and secretly commits sins, equally transgresses the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.’ 

“God is gracious and merciful; therefore man also should 
be gracious and merciful. Hence, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ which is a main principle in the 
Torah. What is unpleasant to thee, do not do unto thy 
neighbour. This is the whole Torah, to which the rest is 
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only to be considered as a commentary. And this love is 
also extended to the stranger, for as it is said with regard 
to Israel, ‘And thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ so 
is it also said, ‘And thou shalt love him (the stranger) 
like thyself.’ And thus said God to Israel, ‘My beloved 
children, Am I in want of anything that I should request 
it of you? But what I ask of you is that you should 
love, honour, and respect one another.’ Therefore, love man- 
kind, and bring them near to the Torah, Let the honour 
of thy friend be as dear to thee as thine own. Condemn 
not thy fellow-man until thou art come into his place, and 
judge all men in the scale of merit. Say not, ‘I will love 
scholars, but hate their disciples ;’ or even, ‘I will love the 
disciples, but hate the ignorant,’ but love all, for he who 
hates his neighbour is us bad as a murderer. Indeed, 
during the age of the second Temple, men studied the 
Torah and the commandments, and performed works 
of charity, but they hated each other, a sin that out- 
weighs all other sins, and for which the holy Temple 
was destroyed. Be careful not to withdraw thy mercy 
from any man, for he who does so rebels against the 
kingdom of God on earth. Walk in the ways of God, who 
is merciful even to the wicked, and as he is gracious alike 
to those who know him, and to those who know him not, 
so be thou. Indeed, charity is one of the three pillars on 
which the world is based. It is more precious than all other 
virtues. The man who gives charity in secret is greater even 
than Moses our teacher. An act of charity and love it is 
to pray for our fellow-man, and to admonish him. ‘Thou 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin 
upon him,’ means it is thy duty to admonish him a hundred 
times if need be, even if he be thy superior ; for Jerusa- 
lem was only destroyed for the sin of not admonishing one 
another. The man whose protest would be of any weight, 
and who does not exercise his authority (when any wrong 
is about to be committed), is held responsible for the whole 


world. 
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“ Peacefulness and humility are also the fruit of love. 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace, and pursuing 
peace. Let every man be cautious in the fear of God; let 
him ever give the soft answer that turneth away wrath ; 
let him promote peace, not only among his own relatives 
and acquaintances, but also amongst the Gentiles. For 
(the labour of) all the prophets was to plant peace in the 
world. Be exceeding lowly of spirit, since the hope of 
man is but the worm. Be humble as Hillel, for he who is 
humble causes the Divine presence to dwell with man. 
But the proud man makes God say, ‘I and he cannot 
dwell in the same place” He who runs after glory, glory 
flees from him, and he who flees from glory, glory shall 
pursue him. Be of those who are despised rather than of 
those who despise; of the persecuted rather than of the 
persecutors ; be of those who bear their reproach in silence 
and answer not. 

“Another distinctive mark of Judaism is faith in God, 
and perfect confidence in him. Which is the right course 
for a man to choose for himself? Let him have a strong 
faith in God, as it is said, ‘Mine eye shall be upon the 
faithful (meaning those possessing faith in God) of the 
land.’ And so also Habakkuk based the whole Torah on 
the principle of faith, as itis said, ‘And the just shall live 
by his faith.” He who but fulfils a single commandment 
in absolute faith in God deserves that the Holy Spirit 
should rest on him. Blessed is the man who fears God in 
private, and trusts in him with all his heart, for such fear 
and trust arms him against every misfortune. He who 
puts his trust in the Holy One, blessed be he, God becomes 
his shield and protection in this world and in the next. 
He who has bread in his basket for to-day, and says, ‘ What 
shall I have to eat to-morrow?’ is a man of little faith. 
One consequence of real faith is always to believe in the 
justice of God’s judgments. It is the duty of man to 
thank God when he is visited with misfortune as he does 
in the time of prosperity. Therefore, blessed is the man 
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who, when visited by suffering, questions not God’s justice. 
But what shall he do? Let him examine his conduct and 
repent. 

“For repentance is the greatest prerogative of man. 
Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds in this 
world than the whole life of the world tocome. The aim 
of all wisdom is repentance and good deeds. The place 
where the truly penitent shall stand is higher than that 
of the righteous. Repentance finds its special expres- 
sion in prayer; and when it is said in Scripture, ‘Serve 
God with all thy heart,’ by this is meant, serve him by 
prayer, which is even greater than worship by means of 
sacrifices. Never is a prayer entirely unanswered by God. 
Therefore, even though the sword be on a man’s neck, let 
him not cease to supplicate God’s mercy. But regard not 
thy prayer as a fixed mechanical task, but as an appeal for 
mercy and grace before the All-Present; as it is said, ‘ For 
he is gracious and full of mercy, slow to anger, abounding 
in loving-kindness, and repenteth him of the evil.’” 

The last two volumes of Weiss’s work deal with the 
history of Tradition during the Middle Ages, that is, from 
the conclusion of the Talmud to the compilation of the 
Shulchan Aruch. We have already indicated that with 
Weiss Tradition did not terminate with the conclusion of 
the Talmud. It only means that a certain undefinable 
kind of literature, mostly held in dialogue form and con- 
taining many elements of Tradition, was at last brought to 
an end. The authorities who did this editorial work were 
the so-called Rabbanan Saburai and the Geonim, whose lives 
and literary activity are fully described by Weiss. But, 
while thus engaged in preserving their inheritance from 
the past, they were also enriching Tradition by new con- 
tributions, both the Saburai and the Geonim having not 
only added to and diminished from the Talmud, but having 
also introduced avowedly new ordinances and decrees, and 
created new institutions. 

Now, it cannot be denied that a few of these ordinances 
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and decrees had a reforming tendency (see Chapters ii. and 
xx. of Vol. IV.); in general, however, they took a more 
conservative turn than was the case in the previous ages. 
This must be ascribed to the event of the great schism 
within the Rabbinical camp itself. We refer to the rise of 
Karaism, which took place during the first half of the eighth 
century. There is probably no work in which the Halachic 
side of this sect is better described than in this volume of 
Weiss, and we deeply regret that we are unable to enter 
into its details. But we cannot refrain from pointing to 
one of the main principles of the Karaites. This was 
“Search well the Scriptures.” Now this does not look very 
dissimilar to the principle held by the Rabbis. For what 
else is the Talmud, but a thorough searching through the 
Bible for whatever was suggested by time and circum- 
stances. The light which the Karaites applied to the 
searching of the Scriptures was the same which illumined 
the paths of the Rabbis’ investigations. They employed 
most of the expository rules of the Tanaite schools. The 
fact is that they were only determined to find something 
different from what the Rabbis found in the Scriptures. 
They wanted to have gloomy Sabbaths and Festivals, and 
discovered authority for it in the Bible; they wanted to 
retain most of the dietary laws which had their root only 
in Tradition, but insisted on petty differences which they 
thought might be inferred from the Scriptures, and they 
created a new “order of inheritance,” and varied the for- 
bidden degrees in marriage, in all which the only merit 
lay that they were in contradiction to the interpretations 
ot the Rabbis. They also refused to accept the Liturgy of 
Rabbinical Judaism, but never succeeded in producing 
more than a patchwork from verses of the Bible, which, 
thus recast, they called a prayer-book. There were un- 
doubtedly among their leaders many serious and sincere 
men, but they give us the impression of prigs, as for 
instance, Moses Darai, when he reproaches the Rabbinical 
Jews for having an “easy religion,” or Israel Hammaarabi, 
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when he recommended his book on the laws of Shechitah as 
having the special advantage that his decisions were always 
on the more stringent side. Those who made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land were by the Karaites canonised as mourners. 
The Rabbanite R. Jehuda Hallevi also visited the ruins of 
Jerusalem, but he did something more than “mourn and 
sigh and cry,” he became a God-intoxicated singer, and 
wrote the “ Zionide.” The novel terminology which they 
use in their exegetical and theological works, was only 
invented to spite the Rabbanites, and marks its authors as 
pedants. On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
their opponents did not employ the best means for recon- 
ciling them. The middle ages knew no other remedy 
against schism than excommunication, and the Geonim 
were the children of their time. Nor were the argu- 
ments which the latter brought forward in defence of 
Tradition always calculated to convince the Karaites of 
their error. And when R. Saadyah, in his apology for the 
institution of the Second Day of the Festival, went to the 
length of assigning’ to it a Sinaitic origin, he could only 
succeed in making the Karaites more suspicious against 
the claims of Tradition. In a later generation one of his 
own party, R. Hai Gaon, had to declare his predecessor's 
words a “controversial exaggeration.” The zeal which 
some of the Geonim showed in their defence of such works 
as the Hechaloth, the Shiur Komah was a not less unfor- 
tunate thing, for it involved the Rabbanites in unnecessary 
responsibilities for a new class of literature of doubtful 
origin, which in succeeding centuries was disowned by the 
best minds of Judaism. 

The Geonaic period, to which we also owe the rise of the 
Massorah and the introduction of points in the text of the 
Bible—of which Weiss treats fully in the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth chapters of Vol. [V.—comes to an end with 
the death of R. Samuel ben Chofni and R. Hai. The 
famous schools of Sura and Pumbeditha, over which these 
two Geonim presided, fell into decay, and Babylon ceased 
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to be the centre of Judaism. To be more exact, we should 
say that Judaism had no real centre any longer. In- 
stead of dwelling in one place for centuries, we now have 
to be perpetually on our journey, accompanying our autho: 
through all the inhabited parts of the world—France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, with an occasional trip to Africa 
and Russia. There we shall meet with the new schools, 
each of which, though interpreting the same Torah, 
occupied with the study of the same Talmud, and even 
conforming more or less to the same mode of life, has an 
individuality and character of its own, reflecting the 
thought and habits of the country which it represents. 
Thus “ geographical Judaism” becomes a factor in history 
which no scholar can afford to neglect. It is true that 
Judaism never remained entirely unbiassed by foreign 
ideas, and our author points in many a place to Persian, 
Greek, and Roman influences on Tradition; still, these 
influences seem to have undergone such a_ thorough 
“ Judaisation” that it is only the practised eye of the 
scholar that is able to see through the transformation. 
But it requires no great skill to discriminate between the 
work produced by a Spanish and that of a French Rabbi. 
Though both would write in Hebrew, they betray them- 
selves very soon by the style, diction, and train of thought 
peculiar to each country. The Spaniard is always logical, 
clear, and systematising, whilst the French Rabbi has very 
little sense of order, is always writing occasional notes, 
has a great tendency to be obscure, but is mostly profound 
and critical. Hence the fact that whilst Spain produced 
the greatest codifiers of the law, we owe to France and 
Germany the best commentaries on the Talmud. What 
these codes and commentaries meant for Judaism the 
student will find in Weiss’s book, and still more fully in his 
admirable essays on Rashi, Maimonides, and Rabbenu Tam 
(published in his periodical, Beth Talmud, and also separately), 
It is enough for us here only to notice the fact of the 
breadth of Tradition, which could include within its folds 
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men of such different types as Maimonides, Solomon b. 
Gabirol, and Abn Ezra on one side, and Rabbenu Gershom, 
Rashi and Rabbenu Tam on the other side. 

The last three centuries which occupy our author’s 
attention in the fifth volume are not remarkable for their 
progress in the Halachah. The world lives on the past. 
The rationalists write treatises on Maimonides’ philo- 
sophical works, whilst the Halachists add commentary 
to commentary. It is, indeed, the reign of authority, 
“modified by accidents.” Such ‘an accident was the 
struggle between the Maimonists and anti-Maimonists, or 
the rise of the Kabbala, or the frequent controversies with 
Christians, all of which tended to direct the minds of 
people into new channels of thought. But though this 
period is less original in its work, it is not on that account 
less sympathetic. One cannot read those beautiful descrip- 
tions which Weiss gives of R. Meir of Rothenburg, and 
his school, or of R. Asher and his descendants, without 
feeling that one is in an atmosphere of saints, who are the 
more attractive the less they were conscious of their own 
saintliness. The only mistake, perhaps, was that the 
successors of these “Chassidim of Germany” looked on 
many of the religious customs (Minhagim) that were 
merely the voluntary expression of particularly devout 
souls as worthy of imitation by the whole community, 
and made them obligatory upon all. 

This brings us to the question of the Shulchan Aruch, 
with which Weiss’s work concludes. We have already 
transgressed the limits of a review, without flattering 
ourselves that we have done anything like justice to the 
greatest work on Jewish Tradition which modern Jewish 
genius has produced. But we should not like the reader 
to carry away with him the false impression that our 
author shares in the general cry, “Save us from the 
Codifiers.” Weiss, himself a Rabbi, and the disciple of the 
greatest Rabbis of the first half of this century, is quite 
aware of the impossibility of having a law without a kind 
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of manual to it, which brings the fluid matter into some 
fixed form, classifying it under its proper headings, and 
this is what we call codifying the law. And thus he 
never passes any attempt made in this direction without 
paying due tribute to its author—be it R. Moses b., 
Maimon, or R. Joseph Caro. But however great the literary 
value of a code may be, it does not invest it with the attri- 
bute of infallibility, nor does it exempt the student or the 
Rabbi who makes use of it from the duty of examining 
each paragraph on its*own merits, and subjecting it to the 
same rules of interpretation that were always applied to 
Tradition. Indeed, Weiss shows that Maimonides deviated 
in some cases from his own code, when it was required by 
circumstances. (See Beth Talmud, I., 357.) 

Nor do we know any modern author who is more in 
favour of strong authority than Weiss. His treatment of 
the struggle between the Patriarch R. Gamaliel and his 
adversaries, which we have touched on above, proves this 
sufficiently. What Weiss really objects to, is a weak 


authority—we mean that phonograph-like authority 
which is always busy in reproducing the voice of others 
without an opinion of its own, without originality, with- 
out initiative and discretion. The real authorities are 
those who, drawing their inspiration from the past, also 
understand how to reconcile us anes the present, and to 
prepare us for the future. 


8. ScHECHTER. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
PROFESSOR A. KUENEN. 


In the July number of this Review one of Professor Kuenen’s most 
intimate English friends—translator of the ‘‘ Hexateuch ” and of the 
Hibbert Lectures—will give an outline of his life aad an adequate 
estimate of his work. Meanwhile, in the present number will 
be found a complete bibliography of ‘his various writings, compiled 
by the care and kindness of Prof. van Manen. Valuable as the 
bibliography and tke subsequent article will be in themselves for all 
Biblical students, the Editors of this Review canuot help also regard- 
ing them in the light of a tribute to Kuenen’s memory. They cannot 
out remember with wistful pleasure and gratitude how, in the pages 
of the Theologisch Tijdschrift, the great scholar welcomed the early 
numbers of their Review with words of sympathy and encouragement, 
and subsequently more than once referred to its progress with kindly 
appreciation.! In 1889 one of them was privileged to pay a visit 
‘to Leiden, and to see and talk to the greatest living authority 
on the Old Testament in his own simple home. In that 
visit, and from some subsequent letters, written mostly in 
answer to difficulties arising in the course of a _ beginner’s 
work, he learnt something of that beautiful modesty and gentle- 
ness which had, perhaps, won for Kuenen as much admiring homage 
as his unrivalled learning and his unwearied patience, thoroughness, 
and moderation. Kuenen’s life-work was devoted to the elucidation 
of the Old Testament, the Bible of the Jews, His views and results 
were not “orthodox,” as the saying is, but he had no motive in all his 
labours beyond and except the discovery of truth. He had no bias 
against any race, no prejudice against any religious community. It 
thus comes to pass that none, as we hope, mourn his loss more keenly, 
honour his memory more sincerely, or, at however far a distance, 
desire to follow bis example in the scientific investigation of religious 


phenomena more faithfully, than the two Jews who edit this Review. 
Epitors. 





1 In the last words from Kuenen’s pen, the Letterkundig Overzicht, 
printed in the March number of the Tijdschrift,and breaking off suddenly 
in the middle of a sentence, he notices the last two numbers of Vol. iii., 
and the first of Vol. iv. 
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I. 
SEPARATELY PUBLISHED WORKS. 


Oratio. De Socrate, cive prestantissimo. Quam a se ipso compo- 
sitam habuit A. Kuenen. A. d. XXIII. Jun. A. MDCCCXLVI. 
Harlemi. In Mde Ecclesizw Valdensis. 

Specimen theologicum continens Geneseos libri capita XXXIV pri- 
ora ex Arab. Pentateuchi Samaritani versione nunc primum edita 
cum prolegomenis. Lugd. Bat., 1851. 

Specimen e literis Orientalibus, exhibens librum Geneseos, sec. 
Arabicam Pentateuchi Samaritani versionem ab Abu-Saido conscrip- 
tam. Ex tribus Codicibus. Lugd. Bat., 1851. 

Oratio de accurato antiquitatis Hebraice studio Theelogo Christi- 
ano magnopere commendando. L. B., apud P. Engels, 1853. 

Libri Exodi et Levitici sec. Arabicam Pentateuchi Samaritani ver- 
sionem ab Abu-Saido conscriptam. Ex tribus Codicibus. L. B., 1854. 

Critica et hermeneutice librorum N. Foederis lineamenta. L. B., 
ap. P. Engels, 1856. 

Critices et hermeutices libr. N. F. lin. Ed. altera. 1859. 

Leerrede over Lukas xii. 42-44. Uitgesproken te Leiden, 15 Jan. 
1860, va het overlijden van den hoogleeraar Dr. N. C. Kist. Leiden, 
P. Engels, 1860. [Sermon on Luke xii. 42-44, delivered at Leiden, 
15th Jan., 1860, on the death of Prof. N. C. Kist.] 

H KAINH AIAGHKH. Novum Testamentum ad fidem Codicis Vati- 
cani ediderunt A. Kuenen et C.G. Cobet. Lugd. Bat., E. J. Brill, 
1860. 

Bij het graf van den hoogleeraar T. W J. Juynboll, 20 Sept. 1861. 
[At the grave of Prof. T. W. J. Juynboll, 20th Sept., 1861.] 

Historisch-kritisch onderzoek naar het ontstaan en de verzameling 
van de boeken des Ouden Verbonds. [An historical and critical in- 
quiry into the origin and collection of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. | 


I.—Het ontstaan van de Historische boeken des Ouden Verbonds. 
Leiden, P. Engels. 1861. [I.—The origin of the Histo- 
rical Books of the O. T.] 

Id. I1.—Het ontstaan van de Profetische boeken des Ouden 
Verbonds. 1863. [II.—The origin of the Prophetical 
Books of the O. T.] 

Id. I1I.—Het ontstaan van de Poétische boeken des Ouden 
Verbonds. De verzameling van de boeken des Ouden Ver- 
bonds. 1865. [III.—The origin of the Poetical Books 
of the O. T. The collection of the Books of the O. T.] 
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Historisch-critische onderzoek enz. Tweede, geheel omgewerkte 
uitgave. [Ditto, ditto. Second edition, entirely re-written. ] 

I. 1.—1885. 

Id. I, 2.—1887. 

Id. 11.—1889. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined by Pro- 
fessor A. Kuenen, translated from the Dutch, and edited 
with notes by the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso. London: 
Longmans, Green, etc., 1865. 

An Historico-critical inquiry into the Origin and Composition of 
the Hexateuch (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua). Trans- 
lated from the Dutch, with the assistance of the author, by 
Phil. H. Wicksteed. London, 1886. 

Histoire Critique des livres de ancient Testament, par M. A. 
Kuenen. Traduit par M. A. Pierson, avec une préface de 
M. Ernest Renan. I.—Paris, 1866. 

Id. I{1—1879. 

Historisch-kritische Einleitung in die Biicher des alten Testa- 
ments hinsichtlich ihrer Entstehung und Sammlung, von 
Dr. A. Kuenen. Autorisierte deutsche Ausgabe, von 
Professor Dr. Th. Weber. Teil I. and II. Leipzig: 
1886—1892. 

Oratio de religione christiana per continuas theologis commuta- 
tiones sibi constanti et incolumi, quam habuit die VIII. Febr. 1862, 
de magistratu academico decedens. L. B. ap. S. C. van Doesburgh, 
1862. 

Het goed recht der modernen. Leiden, S.C. van Doesburgh, 1866. 
[A justification of the modern (or Liberal) clergyman’s position 
within the Church. ]} 

Friedrich Schleiermacher, in de Academische godsdienstoefening, 
den 22" Nov. 1868, herdacht. Leiden, P. Engels. 1868. [F. S. 
Address, 22nd November, 1868, at the University Service. ] 

De godsdienst van Israél tot den ondergang van den Joodschen 
staat. I.en II. Haarlem, A.C. Kruseman. 1869, 1870. 

The religion of Israel to the fall of the Jewish State, by Dr. A. 
Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch by Alfred Heath 
May. I.-III. London, Williams and Norgate. 1874-75. 

De vijf boeken van Mozes. Eene voorlezing. Leidea, P. Engels 
1872. 

The five books of Moses. A Lecture delivered at Haarlem in 
1870. Translated from the Dutch by John Muir. London, 
Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

A Mézes 6t Kényve. Egy felolvasis Kuenen Abrah4m. Holland 
Eredetibél fordidotta : Szalay Kéroly. Budapest, 1884. 

VOL. IV. Il 
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Three Notices of the “Speaker’s Commentary,” from the Dutch 
of Dr. A. Kuenen ; revised by the Author, and translated 
by J. Muir. London, Thomas Scott. 1873. 

De profeten en de profetie onder Israél, Historisch-dogmatische 
studie, 2 dl. Leiden, P. Engels. 1875. 

The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. An historical and critical 
enquiry. Translated from the Dutch by Adam Milroy. 
With an introduction by J. Muir. London, 1877. 

Volksgodsdienst en wereldgodsdienst, vijf voorlezingen, naar de 
opdracht van de bestuurders der Hibbert-stichting, te Oxford en te 
Londen gehouden. Leiden, S. C. van Doesburgh. 1882. 

National Religions and Universal Religions. Lectures delivered 
at Oxford and in London, in April and May, 1882. London, 
Williams and Norgate. 1882. 

Volksreligion und Weltreligion. Fiinf Hibbert-Vorlesungen. 
Vom Verfasser autorisirte und durchgesehene deutsche 
Ausgabe. Berlin, 1883. 

Religion nationale et religion universelle. Cinq lectures. Tra- 
duit du Hollandais par Maurice Vernes. Paris, E. Leroux. 
1884. 

Woorden gesproken bij het graf van Henriette Tiele-Backer, 20 
Aug. 1885. [Words spoken at the grave of H. T. B.] 

Het Haagsch Genootschap tot verdediging van de Christelijke * 
godsdienst. Gedenkschrift van zijn honderdjarig bestaan, 1785-1885. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill. 1885. [The Hague Society for the defence of 
the Christian Religion. An essay in memory of the hundred years 
of its existence, 1785-1885.] 

1866-1890.—Gedachtenisrede in de Vergadering van moderne theo- 
logen, 7 April, 1891, uitgesproken door den Voorzitter. Leiden, 8. C. 
van Doesburgh, 1891. [1866-1890.—Memorial Speech at the Assembly 
of modern Theologians, by the President. ] 


II. 


IN MAGAZINES AND OTHER WORKS. 
A.—Studenten-Almanak. Leiden, J. H. Gebhard &‘Co. 


1850. pp. 113—122. -Theorie en Praktijk. [Theory and Practice. ] 

1851. pp. 102—128. Vervolg van de korte geschiedenis der Leidsche 
Hoogeschool (10 Dec. 1849—25 Nov. 1850). [Continuation 
of the short history of the University of Leiden. ] 
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B.—Bijbelsch Woordenboek voor het Christelyk gezin. 3 Dl. Amster- 
dam, P. N. van Kampen. 1852-59. De artikelen Nahum, Obadja, 
Salem, Samaritanen, en andere. [Dictionary of the Bible for 
Christian people. The articles N., O0., 8, S., and others. ] 


C.—Godgeleerde Bijdragen. 


. 161—195. Het Oude Testament in het Nieuwe Testament. 
Joh. xix. 36-37. [The O. T. in the N. T.] 

. 819—842. Id. Joh. x. 33-36. 

. 25—67, 128—174. Christologie van het Oude Verbond. 
[Christology of the O. T.] 

. 177—212. Het O. T. in het N. T. Hebr. i. 6. [The 
O. T. in the N. T.] 

. 97—113. Id. Joh. xiii. 18 en xv. 25. 

.113—132. Jd. Matth. xxvi. 31 (Marc. xiv. 27). 

. 177—211. Christologie van het Oude Verbond. [Christo- 
logy of the O. T.] 

. 629—675. Verdediging en aanval (onderteekend X. Y. Z.). 
[Defence and Attack. Signed X. Y. Z.] 

.1—39. Het O. T.in het N. T. Matth. ii. 4-6 en Joh. 
vii. 42. [The O. T. in the N. T.] 

. 705—757. Het supranaturalisme en de geschiedenis van 
Israél. [Supernaturalism and the History of Israel.] 

. 355—383. De jongste onderzoekingen omtrent de samen- 
stelling van den Pentateuch. [The latest enquiries into 
the composition of the Pentateuch.] 

. 587—622. Opmerkingen over de vdér-mozaische gods- 
dienst. [Notes on the pre-Mosaic Religion. ] 

. 202—237. Verklaring van twaalf messiaansche Psalmen. 
[Interpretation of twelve Messianic Psalms. ] 

. 449—491. De Baiilsdienst onder Israél. [Baal-wership 
in Israel. ] 

.449—515. Simeonieten en Ismaélieten. [Simeonites and 
Ishmaelites. ] 


D.—Theologisch Tijdschrift. 


. 53—72. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. I. De integriteit van Ex. xiii. 
11-16. [Critical Contributions to the History of the Is- 
raelite Religion. I. The Integrity of Exodus xiii. 11-16.] 

. 118—124. Literarisch Overzicht. [Literary Suivey.] 

11 2 
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. 232—240. Beoordeeling van H. Oort: Jeremia in de lijst 
van zijn tijd. [Criticism of H. Oort’s Jeremiah in the 
framework of his time. ] 

. 244—256. Literarisch overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 307— 337. Machteloos supranaturalisme. [Helpless 
supernaturalism. ] 

. 381—386. Liter. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

.497—501. Id. 

. 621—628. Id. 

. 690—706. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. II. Kanadnieten en Israélieten. 
[Critical Contributions, etc. II. Canaanites and Israelites.] 

. 714—716. Literarisch overzicht. [L. 8.] 


.105—109. Id. 

. 183—207. Licht uit den Talmud. [Light from the 
Talmud.] 

. 249—252. Literarisch overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 361—365. Id. 

.414—444. Het Positivisme en de godsdienst. [Positivism 
and Religion. ] 

. 450—455. Literarisch overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 550—555. Id. 


. 559—598. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van 
den Israélietischen godsdienst. III. Yahveh en Molech. 
[Critical Contributions, etc. III. Yahveh and Moloch.]} 

. 672—577. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 


. 98—104. Id. 

. 138—164. Het tegenwoordig standpunt van de studie des 
O. Testaments. [The present position of the Study of 
the O. T.] 

. 212—214. Lit. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 267—286. De eerste dag van het feest der ongezuurde 
brooden. [The First Day of the Feast of unleavened 
Bread. ] 

. 343—346. Lit. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 441—452. Id. 

. 463—509. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélitischen Godsdienst. IV. Zadok en de Zadokieten. 
[Critical Contributions, etc. IV. Zadok and the Zadokites.] 

657—665. Lit. overzicht. [L.8.] 

pp. 83—95. Beoordeeling van C. Ehrt, Abfassungszeit und 
Abschluss des Psalters. [Review of Ehrt, etc.] 

pp. 111—114. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 
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pp. 205—211. Id. 


Pp 


PP- 


. 315—332. Beoordeeling van A. Wiinsche, men ‘Hd, 
oder die Leiden des Messias. [Review of Wiinsche, etc.] 
356—361. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 


. 391—426, 487—526. Critische bijdragen tot de geschie- 


denis van den Israélietischen godsdienst. V. De Priester- 
lijke bestanddeelen van Pentateuch en Josua. [Critical 
Contributions, etc. V. The Priestly Constituents of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua. ] 

. 457—462. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 


. 661—669. Id. 
. 67—80. Beoordeeling van T. K. Cheyne, Notes and 


Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah, en The Book of 
Isaiah chronologically arranged. [Review of Cheyne, etc.] 


. 118—125. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 


. 229—-239. Beoordeeling van F. Tuch, Commentar iiber 
die Genesis. [Review of Tuch, etc.] 

. 248—254. Lit. overzicht. * [L. 8.] 

. 255—312. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. VI. De stamvaders van het 
Israélietische volk. [Critical Contributions, etc. VI. 
The Patriarchs of the Israelite People.) 


. 360—372. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 
. 547—564. Beoordeeling van R. Williams, The Hebrew 


Prophets. [Review of Williams, etc.] 


. 588—595. Lit. overzicht. [L. S.] 
. 45—66. De koning uit Beth-Ephrath. [The King from 


Beth-Ephrath. ] 
. 93—104. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 


. 230—240. Id. 


. 273—302. Ter verklaring van Micha iii.-v. [Explanation 


of Micah iii.-v.] 
. 469—480. Lit. overzicht. [L.8.] 


P 
p. 576, Over R. Rothe, Stille Stunden. 


PP 


PP 
PP: 
PP: 


pp 


. 628—672. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. WII. De stam Levi. [Critical 
Contributions, etc. VII. The tribe of Levi.] 


. 79—-94. Literarisch overzicht. [L. S.] 


. 223-232, Id. [Do.] 


. 348—366. Beoordeeling van P. de Lagarde, Ueber das 
Verhiltniss des deutschen Staates zu Theologie, Kirche und 
Religion. [Review of Lagarde’s, etc. ] 

. 377—386. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 
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pp. 492—542. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. VIII. Job en de lijdende 
knecht van Jahveh, [Critical Contributions, etc. VIII, 
Job and the suffering Servant of Yahveh.] 

. 661—670. Lit. overzickt. [L. 8.] 

.105—110. Id. 

. 171—183. Beoordeeling van A. Immer, Hermeneutik 
des N. T. [Review of Immer, etc.] 

. 204—216. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 263—300. Critische harmonistiek, [Critical Harmonis. 
ing. ] 

. 434—443. Beoordeeling van C. Taylor, The Dirge of 
Coheleth in Eccl. xii. [Review of Taylor, etc.] 

. 454—464. Lit. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 617—648. De godsdienst, de wetenschap en het leven. 
Gedachten over “ Godsdienst zonder metaphysica.” [Re- 
ligion, Science and Life. Thoughts on “ Religion 
without Metaphysics. ”] 

. 657—666. Lit. overzicht. [L.8.] 

. 93—108. Beoordeeling van M. Vernes, Histoire des idées 
messianiques depuis Alexandre jusyu’d l’empereur Hadrien. 
[Review of Vernes, etc.]. 

.116—124. Lit. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 512—536. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. IX. Nog eens de priesterlijke 
bestanddeelen van Pentateuch en Jozua. [Oritical Con- 
tributions, etc. IX. Further considerations of the Priestly 
portions of the Pentateuch and Joshua. } 

. 561—583. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 632—650. Beoordeeling van J. Wellhausen, Die Phari- 
sier und die Sadducier. [Review of Wellhausen’s, etc.] 

.108—110. Lit. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 265—280. Id. 

. 316—361. Ideaalvorming (A. Pierson, Eene levens- 
beschouwing). [Ideals, (A. P. A way of looking at life.)] 

. 469—497. Dupliek. [A reply.] 

.498—510. Lit. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 549—576. Critische bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Israélietischen godsdienst. X. Overlevering of historische 
ontwikkeling? (Critical Contributions, etc. -X.*Tradition 
or historical development ?] 

. 631—648. Beoordeeling van W. W. Graf Baudissin, 
Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte. [Review of 
Baudissin, etc. ] 
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1876. pp. 656—661. Jit. overzicht. [L.8.] 
1877. pp. 237—240. Letterkundig overzicht. [Do.] 
pp. 340—355. Id. 
pp. 465—496. Bijdragen tot de critiek van Pentateuch en 
Jozua, I. De aanwijzing der vrijsteden in Joz. xx. II. 
De stam Manasse, [Contributions to the criticism of the 
Pentateuch and Joshua. I. The appointment of the 
Cities of Refuge. II. The Tribe of Manasseh.] 

. 545—566. Jd. III. De uitzending der verspieders. [The 
despatch of the spies. | 

. 652—666. Letterkundig overzicht. [L.8.] 

.105—115, Letterkundig overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 139—162. Bijdragen tot de critiek van Pentateuch en 
Jozua. IV. De opstand van Korach, Dathan en Abiram. 
Num. xvi. [Contributions to the criticism of P. and J. 
TV. The revolt of Korah, Dathan and Abiram.] 

. 297—324. Id. V. De godsdienstige vergadering bij Ebal 
en Gerizim (Deut. xi. 29, 30; xxvii. ; Joz. viii. 30—35). 
[Do. V. The religious assembly on Ebal and Grerizim.] 

. 370—376. Lett. overzicht. [L.S.] 

.443—457. Beoordeeling van <A. Immer, Neutesta 
mentliche Theologie. [Review of Immer, etc-] 

. 667-—672. Lett. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 140—154. Lett. overzicht. 

. 541—562. Beoordeeling van O. Pfleiderer, Religions- 
philosophie. [Review of Pfleiderer, etc.] 

. 633—649. Lett. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

225-235. Id. 

. 257—302. Bijdragen tot de critiek van Pentateuch en 
Jozua. VI. Dina en Sichem (Gen. xxxiv.). VII. Manna 
en Kwakkelen (Exod. xvi.). [Contributions, ete. VI.. 
Dinah and Shechem. VII. Manna and Quails. ] 

. 461—486. Beoordeeling van J. Popper, Der Ursprung des. 
Monotheismus. [Review of Popper, etc.] 

. 632—650. Lett. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 164—223. Bijdragen tot de critiek yan Pentateuch en 
Jozua, VIII. Israél bij den Sinai. [Contributiens, etc. 
VIII. Israel at Sinai.] 

. 481—493. Lett. overzicht. [L.8.] . 

. 657—666. Jd. 


. 641—654. Td. 


. 113—144, Qohéleth (E. Renan). 
. 188—219. Beoordeeling van F. Delitzsch, Kritische 
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studien over de vijf boeken van Mozes. [Review of 
Delitzsch, Critical Studies on the Five Books of Moses.] 

. 235—237. Lett. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 652—663. Id. 

.121—171. Bijdragen tot de critiek van Pentateuch en 
Jozua. IX. De geboortegeschiedenis van Gen. i.-xi. 
[Contributions, etc. IX. The history of Origins in Gen, 
i-xi.] 

.497—540. Id. X. Bileam. [Do. X. Balaam.] 

. 637—651. Lett. overzicht. [L.8.] 

. 491—530. De critiek van den Hexateuch en de geschie- 
denis van Israél’s godsdienst. [Hexateuchal criticism and 
the history of Israel’s religion. ] 

. 643—656. Lett. overzicht. [L.8.] 

. 278-307. Idealisme op naturalistischen grondslag. (H. 
Steinthal, Allgemeine Ethik). [Idealism on a naturalistic 
basis. ] 

. 432—443. Lett. overzicht. [L.8.] 

.491—536. Verisimilia? (A. Pierson et S, A. Naber, 
Verisimilia). 

. 107—112. Lett. overzicht. [L.S.] 

. 230—251. Id. 

. 554—564. Td. 

. 15—57. De jongste phasen der critiek van den Hexateuch. 
[The latest phases of the criticism of the Hexateuch.] 

. 109—113. Lett. overzicht. [L. S.] 

. 371—372. Aankondiging van W. Cox, The life of John 
William Colenso. [Announcement of W. Cox, etc.]. 

.473—495, 571—588. Drie wegen, één doel (Renan, 
Kittel, Baethgen). [Three ways, one goal.] 

. 120—135. Lett. overzicht. [L. S8.] 

. 237—248. In memoriam L. W. E. Rauwenhoff. 

. 634—660. Lett. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 1—42. De geschiedenis der priesters van Yahwe en de 
ouderdom der priesterlijke wet. [The history of the 
Priests of Yahveh and the age of the Priestly Law. ] 

.194—197. Lett. overzicht. [L.8.] 

. 634—651. Id. 

. 119—120, Aankondiging van P. Bod, Historia -Hunga- 
rorum ecclesiastica. [Announcement of P. Bod, etc.] 

. 33E—351. Lett. overzicht. [L. 8.] 

. 487—515. Voor en na de vestiging van het Christendom. 
(0. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity; E. Hatch, The 
influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian 
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Church). [Before and after the establishment of Christi- 
anity]. 
1892. pp. 182—187. Lett. overzicht. [L. 8.] 


E.— Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schuppen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Amsterdam. 


1866. pp. 131—178. Over de samenstelling van het Sanhedrin. 
[The composition of the Sanhedrin. ] 
1868. pp. 22—-28. Over F. Chabas, Les pasteurs en Egypte. [F. 
Chabas, etc. ] 
1873. pp. 289-—339. De stamboom van den Masoretischen tekst 
des Ouden Testaments. [The genealogy of the Massoretic 
Text of the O. T.] 
Les origines du texte masorétique de l’ Ancient Testament. 
Traduit du hollandais par A. Carriére. Paris, E. Leroux, 
1875. 
. 207—248. Over de mannen der groote Synagoge. [The 
men of the Great Synagogue. ] 
. 301—330. Hago’de Groot als uitlegger van het Oude 
Verbond. ([Grotius as an expositor of the O. T.] 
. 157—189. De Melecheth des hemels in H. vii. en xliv. 


van Jeremia. [The Queen of Heaven in Jer. vii. and 
xhiv.] ; 
. 273—322. De chronologie van het Perzische tijdvak der 
Joodsche geschiedenis. [The Chronology of the Persian 
Period of Jewish History.] 


F.—Dr. Eisenlohr, Het Israélietische volk onder de regering der 
Koningen. Leiden, P. Engels. 1861. 
DI. I. pp. i.-iv. Voorrede. [Preface i.-iv. to Part I.] 


G.—Algemeene Konst-en Letterbode. 

1853, 5th Dec. Over het “Advies der Theologische faculteit te 
Utrecht, betrekkelijk de medewerking aan eene nieuwe 
Bijbelvertaling.” [On the “Report of the Theological 
Faculty of Utrecht, on the proposed collaboration in a new 
translation of the Bible.”] 

1854. N.18. Aankondiging van E. Reuss, Geschiedenis der Chris- 
telijke godgeleerdheid gedurende het Apostolisch tijdvak. 
[Announcement of E. Reuss’s History of Christian 
Theology during the Apostolic age. ] 
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1861. N. 6. Het Sinaietische Bijbelbandschrift. [The Codex 
Siuaiticus. ] 
N.41. Nekrologie. T. W. J. Juynboll. [Obituary notice 
T. W. J. J.] 


H.—Nieuw en Oud (De Bijbelvriend). 

1860. pp. 27—50. Schetsen uit de geschiedenis van Israél. I. 
David en de Gibeonieten. [Sketches from the History of 
Israel. I. David and the Gibeonites, ] 

. 247—268. Id. II. De scheuring van Salomo’s rijk. [II. 
The partition of Solomon’s Kingdom. ] 

.35—53. Jd. III. De oorsprong der Messiaansche ver- 
wachting. [III. The origin of the Messianic expectation. ] 

. 269—290. Id. IV. De zeventig jaren der Babylonische 
ballingschap. [IV. The seventy years of the Babylonian 
captivity-] 

pp. 41—64. Jd. V. Hoe Saul koning werd over Israél. [V. 
How Saul became King over Israel. ] 

pp. 41—64. Jd. VI. De strijd tusschen Samuel en Saul. 
[VI. The conflict between Samuel and Saul.] 

V. pp. 107—144. Id. VII. De profeet Elia. [VII. The 
prophet Elijab. } 

VI. pp. 55—73. Jd. VIII. David aan het hof van Saul. 
[VIII. David at Saul’s Court]. 

pp. 161—192. De Israélietische profeten (Eene voorlezing). 
[The Israelite Prophets ; A Lecture]. 

I. pp. 195—221. Schetsen uit de geschiedenis van Israél. IX. 
De hervorming van Josia. [Sketches from the History 
of Israel. IX. The Reform of Josiah.] 

II. pp. 257—-273. Id. X. Dedood van Josia. [X. The death 
of Josiah. } : 

pp. 377—408. De Messiaansche verwachting. Eene voorle- 
zing. [The Messianic expectation : a Lecture. ] 

pp. 1—19. Schetsen uit de geschiedenis van Israél. XI. Jo- 
sua en de Gibeonieten. (Sketches, etc. XI. Joshua and 
the Gibeonites. ] 

. 89—108. Id. XII. Eene omwenteling in het koninkrijk 
Juda. [XII. A revelution in the kingdom of Judah. ] 

. 455—472. Id. XII. Twee Profeten. [XIII. Two 
Prophets. ] 

.505—525. Jd. XIV. De volkstelling van David. [XIV. 
David’s Census, ] 

. 391—416. Id. XV. De profeet Elisa. [XV. The prophet 
Elisha. ] 
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1872. pp. 42—48. De schoolquaestie in Engeland. [The school 
question in England. ] 
pp. 99—115. Schetsen uit de geschiedenis van Israél. XVI. 
Een broederkrijg afgewend (Jos. xxii.). [Sketches, etc. 
XVI. A civil war averted : Joshua xxii.] 


J.— Biblivthcek van moderne Theologie (en Letterkunde). : 


1866. VII. pp. 433—466. Verwachtten de tijdgenooten van Jezus een 
Messias? [Did the contemporaries of Jesus expect a 
Messiah ?] 

1873. I. pp. 229—246. Schetsen uit de geschiedenis van I-raél. 
XVII. Saul’s uiteinde. (Sketches, etc. XVII. Saul’s 
death. ] 

[*,° A new edition of the collected seventeen sketches will be pub- 
lished before long by H. C. A. Thieme at Nymegen. ] 

1881. I. pp. 493— 511. Over de waarde en den inhoud van gods- 
dien-tige voorstellingen (De Bussy). [Value and conteuts 
of religious ideas. ] 

1885. pp. 571—601. Ezechiél. 

Ezekiel. (The Modern Review, October, 1884.) 


K.— Volksbibliotheek, Amsterdam, J. C. Loman. 


1876, Het duizendjarig rijk. [The Millennium. ] 
1880. Immanuel Kant. 


L.—Evangelische Volksalmanak, Arnhem, G. W. van der Wiel. 


1859. pp. 75—85. Wat wil de Evangelische Muatschappij en wat 
wil zij niet? [What does Evangelical Society want, 
and what does it not ?] 

1860. pp. 166—172. Een vooroordeel tegen den overgang tot een 
ander k-rkgenootschap. [A prima facie reason against 
passing from one religion to another. } 


M.—Leerredenen tot bevordering van Evangelische hennis en Christelijk 
leven. Arnhem, G. W. van der Wiel. 


1856. Het gerigt door Jezus, den Menschenzoon gehouden, Joh. v. 
27. [The judgment held by Jeaus, the son of man.] 

1859. Het lijden van Jezus, Hebr. ii. 10. [The suffering of Jesus. ] 

1860. Het wereldoverwinnend geloof, 1 Joh. v. 44. [The faith 
which overcomes the world. ] 
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1862. Niet door geweld, maar door God’s geest, Zach. iv. 6». [Not 
by violence, but by God’s spirit.] 

1864. De vrucht van de liefde tot Jezus, Joh. xiv. 21—23. [The fruit 
of the love of Jesus. ]} 


N.—Tual des geloofs. Godsdienstige toespraken onder redactie van W. de 
Meijier. Haarlem, y. de Haan. 


1867. Het geheim der barmhartigheid, Matth. xii. 20. [The secret 
of charity.] 
1872. Door Christus tot den Vader, Joh. xiv. 6°. [Through Christ 


to the Father. ] 
1873. Elia’s Hemelvaart en Eliza’s Bede, 2 Kon. ii. 9,10. [Elijah’s 
ascent to heaven and Elisha’s request. ] 
1875. Het geloof in God’s liefde, 1 Joh.iv.19. [Faith in God’s 
love. | 
De geestelijke Christus, 2 Kor. v. 16. [The Spiritual Christ.] 
Zij weten niet wat zij doen, Luc. xxiii. 33, 34. [They know 


not what they do. ] 


O.—Stuiverspreeken. Harlingen. 


Het oordeel der menschen, 1 Cor. iv. 3,4. [The judgment of 
men. | 


P.—Evangeliespregel. 


1858. De ware levenswijsheid eene vrucht der godsdienst; naar 1 Kon. 
xxii. 1—28, [True wisdom a fruit of religion. ] 

1863. Eene onbeantwoorde vraag; naar Mare, xi. 27>—33, [An un- 
answered question. } 


Q.—Handelingen van de Algemeene Synode der Nederlandsche 
Hervormde Kerk,’s Gravenhage. 


1856. pp. 116—131. Rapport over de herziening van een Reglement 
voor kerkelijk opzicht en tucht. [Report on the revision 
of a code of Church supervision and discipline. ] 

1862. pp. 19—24. Concept-missive aan den Minister over de 
aangelegenheid der classikale kas. [Draft of aletter to the 
government on the finances of the classis. ] 

. 177—184. Onderzoek naar de wettigheid van het stemuit- 
brengen der Waalsche commissie en van het kerkbestuur 
van Limburg. [Investigation into the validity of the vote 
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of the Walloon Committee, and of the Ecclesiastical 
Assembly of Limburg.] 

1862. pp. 218—249, 405—409. Rapporten over een Reglement op 
de verkiezing van kerkeraadsleden. [Reports on a code 
to regulate the election of Church councillors. } 

pp. 359 —367. Over de verhouding der Indische kerken tot 
de Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk. [On the relation of 
the Church of the Dutch Indies to the Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands. ] 

pp. 395—402. Synodale brieven aan het Provinciaal kerk- 
bestuur van Noordholland en aan de kerkeraadsleden te 
Spaarnwoude. [Letters from the Synod to the provincial . 
assembly of North Holland, and to the members of the 
Church council at Sparnwoude.] 

. 409—412. Over wijzigingen in de Reglementen betreffende 
de veranderde betrekking van Kerk en Staat. [On 
modifications in the code relative to the altered relations 
between Church and State. ] 


. 75—79. Verslag over brieven uit Hongarije, betreffende 
den nood der kerken aldaar en de instandhouding eener 
Theologische Faculteit te Pesth. [Report on letters from 
Hungary, relative to the straits of the churches there, and 
the maintenance of the Theological Faculty at Pesth.] 

. 80—81. Twee collectebrieven. [Two letters in appeal 
for funds. ] 

. 98—112. Over de uitvoering van Art. 23 Algemeen 
Reglement. [On the enforcement of Article 23 of the 
general code. ] 

. 184—187. Brief aan de Superintendentie der Hervormden 
in Hongarije langs den Donau. [Letter to the Super- 
intendents of the Reformed believers, in the valley of the 
Danube in Hungary.] 


. 95—101. Over Art. 38 Reglement op het godsdienst- 
onderwijs. [On Article 38 in the code regulating religious 
teaching. ] 

. 109—101. Over Art. 23 Algemeen Reglement. [On 
Article 23 of the general code. ] 

. 152—154, 258. Twee brieven aan den Minister, over Art. 
28 Reglement op de vacaturen. [Two letters tv the 
Government on Article 28 of the code regulating vacancies. ] 

. 160—165. Over voorstellen tot veranderingen in Regle- 
menten. [On proposed alterations in the codes. ] 

. 170—176. Over het adres van een advocaat-diaken te 
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’s Hage. [On the memorial of a deacon (in the legal pro- 
fession) at the Hague. ] 

. 125—129. Over Art. 57 Reglement op de vacaturen. [On 
article 57 in the code regulating vacancies. } 

. 129—133. Over de bekwaamheid der Waalsche kandidaten 
in de Fransche taal. [On the proficiency in French of the 
Walloon candidates. | 

. 157—176. Over een herzien Reglement op het examen 
ter toelating tot de Evangeliebediening. [On a revised 
code regulating the examination for admission to the 
ministry. | 

. 66—69. Over het houden in het openbaar der meest 
belangrijke zittingen der Synode. [On the proposal to 
open the most. important meetings of the Synod to the 
public ] 

. 262—299. Over de belijdenisvragen. [On the questicns 
to be put to candidates for admission to Church member- 
ship. | 

. 449—452. Brief aan den Minister over de kosten van het 
kerkelijk hooger onderwijs. [Letter to the Government 
on the expenses of the ecclesiastical branch of University 
education. } 


R.—Kerkilijk Weekblad. 


N.9. Aankondiging van H. F. T. Fokkens, Bijbel voor het 
Christelijk gezin. [Announcement of Fokkens’ Bible for 
Christian households. ] 

. 28. Beoordeeling van Eliakim, Les visions d’ Esaie et la 
nouvelle terre. [Review of Eliakim, etc.] 

.48. Aankondiging van M. Keyzer, De leerstellingen van 
de Mohammedaansche godsdienst. [Announcement of 
Keyzer’s Doctrines of the Mohammedan religion. ] 


S.—Kerkelijke Courant. 


. 4. Nog een woord over Schleiermacher. [A further word 
about S.] . 


T.—Nieuw Kerkelijzk Weekblad. 


. 2. De moderne richting en de Protestantenbond. [The 
modern schoo! and the Protestant Union.] 
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U.—De Hervorming. 


1876—1885. en reeks artikelen over kerkelijke toestanden in 
Engeland, gewoonlijk één per maand. [A series of articles 
on ecclesiastical affairs in England, usually one a 
montb. | 
N. 39 en 40. Zedelijke Religie (Salter, Moral Religion.) 
Kuenen on ethical culture. (Zhe Christian Register, 
November 1st, 1888.) 


V.—Bijblad van De Herworming. 


N. 3. Welke is de onderlinge verhouding van Theologie 
en Ethiek? [What is the mutual relation between 
Theology and Ethics ?] 

N. 6. pp. 90—95. Wereldgodsdiensten. [Universal religions. } 

N. 8. pp. 113—119. Bijbelstudie als bestanddeel der vorming 
van den hedendaagschen godsdienstprediker. [The study 
of the Bible as an element in the education of a modern 
preacher. ] 

N. 4. pp. 49—56. Moet met de Bussy worden ingestemd, als 
hij schrijft (De Gids, 1889, IV. 132) : “ De orthodoxe ethiek 
mogen wij niet prijsgeven ?” [Must we agree with de Bussy 
when he writes “The orthodox ethics must not be aban- 
doned” ?] 


W.—The Theological Review. A Quarterly Journal. 
July. pp. 329—365. Yahveh and the “ other gods.” 


X.—The Modern Revien. 


pp. 461—488, 685—713. Critical method. 
Oct. Ezekiel. 


Y.—Revue de Vhistoire des religions. 


pp. 334-358. L/’oeuvre d’Esdras. 
pp. 1—31. Laréforme des études bibliques selon M. Maurice 
Vernes. 


Z.—De Gids. 
II. pp. 387—396. Beoordeeling van Y. P. N. Land, He- 


breuwsche Grammatica, Eerste stuk. [Review of Land, 
etc. ] 
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III. pp. 1—30, 185—216. De kerkelijke beweging in Enge- 
land. [The ecclesiastical movement in England. ] 

II. pp. 153—166. Beoordeeling van A. H. Blom, De brief 
van Jacobus. [Review of Blom, “The Epistle of 
James.”’] 


AA.—De Tijdspieget. 


III. pp. 1—23. De natuur en de zedelijke wereldorde. 
[Nature and the ethical order of the world.] 

III. pp. 327—343. Nabetrachting (G. Ebers, Warda.) 
[Reflections suggested by Ebers, Warda.] 

I. pp. 133—138. Van den schrijver van “ Warda ” en “ Homo 
Sum” (G. Ebers, Reis van Gosen naar den berg Sinai ) 
[A work by the author of, etc. A journey from Gosten 
to Mt. Sinai.] 

pp. 261—274. Een belangrijk boek, een bedenkelijke titel. 
[An interesting book, a questionable title] (J. W. 
Draper, History of the conflict between Religion and 
Science.) 

II. pp. 271—280. Een moeilijk genre en zijne eischen (G. 
Ebers, Klea en Irene.) [The difficulties and requirements 
of the historical novel.] 

III. pp. 79—94. Een keizer en zijn lieveling (G. Ebors, De 
Keizer. George Taylor, Antinoiis) [An emperor and 
his favourite. ] 


BB.—De Nederlandsche Spectator. 


W. A. van Hengel (12 Nov. 1779; 6 Feb., 1871.) 
N 11. Aankondiging van C, P. Tiele, Babylonisch Assyrische 
Geschichte. [Avnouncement of C. P. Tiele, etc.] 


CC.—Handelingen van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche letterkunde 
te Leiden. 


1876—1877. Toespraak ter opening der Algemeene Vergadering, 
21 Juni, 1877. [Speech at the opening of the General 
Assembly. ] 

1882— 1883. Jd. 21 Juni 1883. 


DD.—Mannen van betechenis in onze dagen. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk 
Willink. 
1884, Afl.1. John William Colenso. 
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EE.—Jaarboek der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappon, 1885. 
Amsterdam, Joh. Miiller, 1885. 


Levensbericht van Joannes Henricus Scholten. [Biography of 
J. H. 8] 


FF .— Herzog, Real-Encyklopedie, 2° Ausg. 
Art. J. H. Scholten. 


GG.—Levensberichten der afyestorven medeleden van de Maatschappi) 
der Ned, Lett. te Leiden. 


1886. pp. 1—60. Levensbericht van Joannes Henricus Scholten. 
[Biography of J. H. S.] 


1889. pp. 103—135. Levensbericht van Lodewijk Willem Ernst 
Rauwenhoff. [Biography of L. W. E. R.] 


HH.—Actes du sixiéme congres international des Orientalistes, Leide, 
E. J. Brill, 1884. 


1884. pp. 39--54, Discours du Président. 


II.—LEen woord van aanbeveling bij: C. C. Everett, De Voornaamste 
oude godsdiensten. Arnhem, Tweede druk, 1892. 


JJ.—The Christian Register. 
Nov. 1, 1888. On Ethical Culture (Salter, Moral Religion). 
June 25, 1891. Judaism and Christianity (C. H. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity). 
W. C. vAN MANEN, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Dr. Harkavy on Saadyah Gaon, 


Leben und Werke des Saadjah Gaon (Said al-Fajjumi, 892-942), Rectors 
der Talmudischen Akademie in Sora, Heft [. (St. Petersburg, 
1891, in Hebrew) 


In honour of the approaching millenary of the birth of the famous 
Saadyah Gaon (for it is believed that he was born in the year 892), M. J. 
Derenbourg, member of the Institute of France (with the assistance 
of younger scholars) and Dr. Harkavy have undertaken to publish the 
accessible works of Saadyah which have not yet been critically edited. 
Che first installation of this work lies now before: us, and we shall 
give a brief description of it. Dr. Harkavy’s book forms a fifth part 
of his learned Studien und Mittheilungen aus der hais. effentlichen 
Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg (most of his documents being found in 
this library), of which the first appeared in 1879. The present part 
is dedicated to M. J. Derenbourg on the eightieth anniversary of his 
birthday in the month of Ab of last year. Thus Dr. Harkavy's 
important contribution to the Saadyuah literature comes a little post 
festum as regards M. Derenbourg, and a little too early for Saadyah’s 
millenary ; nevertheless, we welcome it with applause, and we con- 
gratulate our learned friend on his important discoveries which we 
find in this first part of the work. é 

A grammatical work by Saadyah written in Hebrew is mentioned 
by Abrahan ben Ezra under the title of {)038, pronounced by 
late writers as Iggaron; but the true pointing in early MSS. is 
Agron, with Pathah or Segol. The important discovery of the frag- 
ments of the Agron, as well as of the Sepher haj-Galuy (of which we 
shall speak later on), is due to the late Karaitic scholar, M. Firko- 
witz, and was made known before 1867. These remains are now in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg in the second collection of the 
Firkowitz MSS., and from them Dr. Harkavy has made the -present 
scholarly edition. Unfortunately-only two large fragments of the 
Arabic and Hebrew prefaces are to be found there, but Dr. Harkavy 
has been lucky in discovering other fragments in quotations by early 
writers, as will be mentioned presently. The Arabic preface is 
accompanied by a Hebrew translation by Dr. Harkavy, and both pre- 
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faces are provided with ample notes, critical as well as linguistic. 
The texts are prefaced by the learned editor with the following 
chapters :—1, An extensive bibliography of articles and notes on this 
book from the earliest date to the present time. We may say, without 
exaggeration, that scarcely an item is here missing, for even mention 
is made of the remarks of modern scholars who have doubted 
the genuineness of our document. It was only natural that 
Firkowitz’s discoveries should have been received with caution - 
after the proof of the evident falsifications in the epitaphs of 
Tschufut Kale, and in colophons of Biblical MSS. Perhaps Dr. 
Harkavy is a little too severe upon Dr. Steinschneider, who with 
the exacting accuracy of a bibliographer was naturally more inclined 
to doubt, and more difficult to be persuaded, than other modern critics. 

2. This chapter is followed by a record in which a description of 
the Agron is given, the date of composition, the contents, the titles, the 
quotations found in it, and the mention of it by early writers. Saadyah 
says that he composed the treatise at the age of twenty (912 c.£.). 

The various chapters of the Agron, “ the collector,” had each its own 
title ; one of these was perhaps “ The Book of the Foundation of the 
Song,” an Arabic title mentioned in the extract from R. Mebasser (see 
last line but three of this page), because the object of Saadyah was to 
instruct his brethren in pere Hebrew, and not in that of the early 
liturgists, whom he mentions (¥, “song,” must not be taken here in 
the sense of metrical compositions, for Dunash states expressly that 
Saadyah did not write metrical lines). Dr. Harkavy takes the last- 
mentioned title as the Arabic title of the Agron; fucther discoveries 
may settle this question. Saadyah mentions in the Agron five 
liturgists who lived some time before him. These are :—(1) The 
famous Yosé ben Yosé, the anthor of the Abodah beginning with the 
words, T7782 MON MINI] VII ; (2) his pupil Yanai; (3) the well 
known Eleazar Kalir; (4) Joshua; and (5) Phinehas. To them Dr. 
Harkavy devotes a first appendix, in which we find that Kalir came 
originally, according to Dr. Harkavy, from Palestine, just as his 
master Yanai, whose liturgies were popular and already accepted in 
the Babylonian schools at the time of Anan, the founder of tne 
Karaitic sect (about 760 c.£.). As to the two other liturgists which 
follow Kalir, viz., Joshua and Phinehas, Dr. Harkavy’s discussion led 
to no definite result. Uncertain, also, it remains who the liturgist 
Nahrawani is, whom R. Mebasser hal-Levi mentions in his polemical 
work against Saadyah, and in which he mentions the Agron with the 
title of ‘‘ Book of Song.” Of this treatise only fragments exist, and 
Dr. Harkavy has given those concerning Saadyah’s grammatical work 
as far as they are accessible. 

The second appendix treats exhaustively of the use of the word 

KK 2 
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"38 (from which the title })138 is derived) by Jewish writers from 
the Talmud to the last century. Perhaps the expression 77318 used 
in the Yemen grammars, Hebrew and Arabic (see JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, [V., p. 310) is derived from Saadyah, and may be found 
in the Agron, of which we possess only fragments. 

The third appendix gives an interesting enumeration of the mne- 
monical words which grammarians from Saadyah to our century 
(twenty-nine in number) employ for indicating the radical and 
servile letters. 

We come now to a second treatise of Saadyah, viz., the nba po 
(Jeremiah xxxii. 14, “the open book”), which underwent, like the 
Agron, two revisions, the one in Hebrew, divided into verses, provided 
with vowel-points and accents, and of which only a few lines are 
extant (p. 181), and the other in Arabic, divided into seven parts, of 
which only the fragments exist now, ably edited with a Hebrew transla- 
tion and ample critical notes. It is to be regretted that the historical 
part is entirely missing, and that others are only fragmentary. Let 
us hope that they may yet be fund in Eastern Genizas. The intro- 
duction to the texts, like that to the Agron, gives first the biblio- 
graphy, and then considers the title, contents, and division of the 
treatise. Dr. Harkavy disputes the translation of "53 by “Open” ; 
he makes it the book of the “exiled,” saying that Saadyah wrote 
it when deposed from his Patriarchate at Sora (after 931), and rely- 
ing on Saadyah’s Arabic rendering, which has Tannoy aN. The 
word T°N0, however, does not mean “exiled,” but ‘“ one who exiles ;” 
possibly the original MS. had the reading ~-.b., “the visible, 
v.¢., the open book, visible for everyone,” corresponding to "23. So 
alvo the Targum NT'ND NY Nn", and the Qamhis take it in the 
same sense. The anonymous Arabic translator in the MS. Oxford, 
No. 181, renders ba (Jer. xxxii. 14) by awo0dn, divulged. The 
parallelism of the following words 113 and 1159 confirms the read- 
ing of 4ny for WNC. In an extract from R. Mebasser’s discussions 
we find another Arabic title of the Galuy, viz, ININYNdONX ANN, 
which Dr. Harkavy renders by “ Book of reflection or consideration ” 
(if we understand rightly his rendering n\273NTN), adding in the 
note that R. Mebasser did not like to mention the title of nba for T9NOY 
as casting blame upon the adversaries of Saadyah, who caused his 
exile. This seems, however, to us far fetched, and is unnecessary if 
our suggestion about the word IND is accepted. Perhaps a part of 
the Galuy which treated. of instruction from similitudes and proverbs 
was headed ININYXN INN, which means instruction by proverbs. 
Since we know that the Agron was divided into chapters, headed 
aNN35, the same may have been the case with the Galuy. It is 
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possible, therefore, that Ibn al-Nadim had heard of this title, and 
from memory turned it into Sxoxds 3axns, “ Book of Proverbs,’ 
and here Dr. Harkavy has the happy conjectare that this book is 
meant by Nadim, and not Saadyah’s Commentary on Proverbs, which 
has another title. Indeed the ten parts which Nadim mentions for 
the division of the Book of Proverbs agrees well with the Galuy, 
which, according to Dr. Harkavy, had in the second composition ten 
parts. 

After the extracts from R. Mebasser concerning the Galuy, fol- 
lows another, which seems to Dr. Harkavy to be from Saadyah’s 
Commentary on a part of the seventh division of the Galuy. This is 
followed by a passage found in a MS. at St. Petersburg relating to 
the composition of the Mishnah, which is the subject of the second 
part of the Galuy. Next come quotations by Dunash and Abraham 
ibn Ezra from the Ga/uy, others by Abraham ben David and Abraham 
ben Hiyya being mentioned in a previous chapter. Another mention 
of the Galuy by a contemporary, and perhaps a pupil of Saadyah, 
lately found in a fragment of a MS. in the Bodleian Library, will be 
givea by Dr. Harkavy in one of the next parts of his book (according 
to the outside page, there are two more parts to come). 

We have now to say a word about the appendices to this part, 
which are not less important than those to the Agron. They are the 


following :——1. On the authorities mentioned in the Galuy, viz. (a) 
Jesus ben Sirach and Eleazar ben Irai, author of a book of Wisdom 
(see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 162) ; (2) The Book of the 
Hasmoneans in Aramaic (the Megillath Antiokhos), the book of the 


men of Kairowan or Africa, and some minor quotations. Of course 


we cannot give here any summary of Dr. Harkavy’s opinions on the 
Apocrypha mentivned. His book ought to be carefully read in order to 
find out all the new matter which he lays before us. The second and 
third appendices are historically important, although not very refresh- 
ing in language and contents. They contain documents wherein one 
chief of a school attacks another. The chief dramatis persone are, of 
course, Saadyah, the Nasi David ben Zakkai, an unknown Ben Meir, 
Ahron Sarjado, and others. The document concerning Ben Meir, 
who wanted to restore the Palestinian patriarchate for his own benetit, 
has only been recently discovered, as well as a few lines which Dr. 
Harkavy considers—most likely with justice—as belonging to Saadyah's 
Book on the Feast Days, or a treatise on the Calendar, which he men- 
tions in the Galuy. The second contains a fragment of Sarjado’s 
attacks upon Saadyah, and of the excommunication of the Patriarch 
David ben Zakkai, re-edited from the MS. which Firkowitz had, not 
very successfully, reproduced in photography. Dr. Harkavy was 
able to read many words which could not be deciphered in the photo- 
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graph. It is most likely, as Dr. Harkavy suggests, that the document 
was written by the Karaite Sahl ben Matzliah, who may have added some 
invective matter of his own, for we know that Saadyah was a thorn 
in the side of the Karaites. However, Saadyah himself mentions 
most of them in the Galuy. In this last document we find numerous 
names of friends and enemies of Saadyah, hitherto unknown. Other 
names will follow in the part of Dr. Harkavy’s work which will give 
the biography and the bibliography of Saadyah. 

We may hope that in the meantime some documents concerning 
Saadyah will be discovered amongst the fragments in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg and in other libraries. One thing is certain 
—that the biography of Saadyah will have to be rewritten, as well as 
the notices of the contents of his numerous works. The part of the 
fifth volame of Graetz’s History of the Jews relating to Saadyah is 
already superseded, and should be used with great caution. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


Leimdoerfer’s ‘“ Koheleth.’”’ 


Das heilige Schriftwerk. Koheleth im Lichte der Geschichte. Neue 
Forschung iiber Ecclesiastes nebst Text, Uebersetzung und Kom- 
mentar von David Leimdoerfer. (@. FritscHe, Hamburg, 1892.) 


Tue saying of the Rabtis that the Law can be explained in forty- 
nine ways is certainly more than justified in the case of Koheleth. 
Dr. Leimdoerfer mentions in the preface to his book that Knobel speaks 
of thirty-three translations and commentaries from 1609 to 1833 ; 
Graetz gives from 1836 to 1868 not less than nineteen, and Reuss 
from 1871 to 1890 about the same number, altogether seventy-one 
Christian writers, not to speak of commentaries written in Hebrew, 
of introductions to the Old Testament, and many essays in various 
periodicals. None of these numerous commentaries have satisfied Dr. 
Leimdoerfer, either for the explanation of the historical facts alluded 
to in the book, and consequently for the date of its composition and 
for its author, or for the exegesis ; and although Dr. Leimdoerfer 
states that Graetz’s commentary stimulated him to his present work, 
he follows his own way in every respect. 

Let us begin with the date of Ecclesiastes. Dr. Leimdoerfer shows 
that the author of Koheleth speaks (a) of a king who was, and is no 
more, in Jerusalem, who is wiser than all before him, and this alone 
excludes already the authorship of Solomon, (4) of a general misrule, 
(c) of a despotic and warlike régime, (d) of materialism which 
prevails in the kingdom, (¢) of fanatics in religion and believers in 
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superstition, (f°) of wise men in opposition to fools, (7) of literary 


men (NiBDN Syn) and learned men (D'D3M), (h) of the existence of 
an oral law, (¢) of want of patriotism (which is deduced from the 


use of ods for the name of God and not 07°) ; (7), finally, of 
the language in which the book is written. From all this it results 
clearly that Koheleth cannot be referred to the Solomonic epoch. In 
the epoch when the book was written, a king reigned who came from 
prison to the crown, who was a despot, who did not reward merit, who 
chased holy men from the sanctuary, and who favoured men without 
merit. This king does not care for the tears of the oppressed, neither for 
wise counsel ; he is not independent, although an old man, but he is a 
fool, and a lad (13, which means, according to Dr. Leimdoerfer, he is 
dependent like a slave), he is surrounded by princely fools, who 
see the ruin of the State, but care only for pleasure and wealth, 
without thinking that there is a judgment; the king carries on 
wars more for victory, money, and booty than for politics. He has a 
son, who will be some day his successor. This, says Dr. Leimdoerfer, 
is not the picture of Herod the Great, as Graetz proposes, neither one 
of the Persian satraps, as others believe (for they were vot kings) ; and 
amongst post-exilic kings (for pre-exilic kings are out of the question 
for obvious reasons), the historical facts alluded to can only be applied 
to Alexander Jannzus (105 to 79 B.c.), who was released from prison 
after the death of Aristobulus I. by Queen Salome. He disregarded 
and even persecuted the wise men of the Pharisees ; he carried on 
many wars ; he oppressed the people ; and in his time the Tetragram- 
maton was no more pronounced, even by the high-priest. The refer- 
ences to these historical facts in Koheleth are fully proved with great 
skill and learning by our author, if we except the forced explanation 
of the word “YJ as “slave, which is not independent,’’ and the identi- 
fication of the Essenes with those who practise superstitions. Thus 
the skit on the king and his time, as given in Koheleth, could be 
admitted to relate to Alexander Janneus. But if so, the title 
“Holy book,” which Dr. Leimdoerfer gives, is not right, for if 
Koheleth is holy, it must be composed by Solomon, and no historical 
argument ought to prevail against his authority ; on the other hand, 
if it is composed as late as 105 B.c., Koheleth cannot be holy. 

So far we can follow our author’s reasoning. But that is not the 
case concerning the author of Koheleth, who is, accordiog to Dr. 
Leimdoerfer, none else but Simeon ben Shetah, a relative, and accord- 
ing to other traditions, even a brother of Queen Salome. For this 
assumption there is not a shade of reason, except that no other literary 
name is known at the time of Alexander Jannzeus who could have 
composed such a book, which has much analogy with some sayings 
quoted in his name. We believe that the Pharisaic school included 
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other learned men besides our Simeon, As for the few sayings 
which are reported in his name, we cannot find that they have any 
striking analogy with those in Koheleth, except that both are ethical 
sayings. Is it not strange that a relative of the queen should 
draw such a picture of her husband? We cannot believe it. 
Besides, if Simeon ben Shetah, who was one of the duumvirate, 
were the author of Koheleth—a circumstance which must have 
been known by some of his intimates—it would not have been 
forgotten some fifty years later, when the admission of Koheleth 
into the Canon was disputed. More strange it is when Dr. Leim- 
doerfer says that the words, “ Koheleth, son of David, king in 
Jerusalem,” refer to Simeon, who styled himself 7, analogous to the 
use of the word as a title for Rabbis of the third and fourth 
centuries C.E., Simeon saying of himself that he is the literary king 
in Jerusalem. 

In the chapter of the thoughts and language of Koheleth, Dr. 
Leimdoerfer follows his predecessors; they contain Hellenistic 
thoughts and words. Whether there isan allusion to the oral law in the 
expression “wise men” and “masters of the assemblies” (xii. 11), and 
whether jpn (“set in order,” xii. 9) alludes to the IPN (institutions) 
made by the Synhedrion, as our autbor thioks, we cannot decide, the 
history of the beginning of the oral law not being fixed yet on a sure 
basis. A subsequent chapter is devoted to the possible objections 
which may be made to his theories, and next our author gives a 
chapter on the relation of Koheleth to the Book of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus ; of course Dr. Leimdoerfer comes to the conclusion 
that Koheleth could not have been written before 64 B.c., and con- 
sequently the author of Ecclesiastes has borrowed from Sirach. The 
concluding chapter shows the ensemble of Koheleth to be a logical 
arrangement as far as Semitic genius allows it. It contains (a) 
Koheleth’s Monologue (chaps. i. to iii.)'; (b) the picture of the un- 
healthy Goverament and State (chaps. iv. to vi. 8) ; (c) the polemical 
Wisdom (chap. viii. 6 to xii.) ; finally (d), the collecting and instruct- 
ing Wisdom. This is followed by the Massoretic text, a German 
translation, with copious notes. Of what use the Massoretic is we 
cannot understand, unless the book is intended for use in schools 
and synagogues. The German translation is very hard, and often not 
only ambiguous, but to us unintelligible. What means, for instance, 


Er weiss anzugehen gegen dre Lebenden (vi. 8, O°R7 133 bn); or, in 
the next verse (05) brn), Als das Angehen der Willens? The few 
emendations in the notes ‘are not always happy, even when borrowed 
from predecessors. Why not take, ¢.g., OW, in iii. 17, in the sense of 
“he has fixed,” instead of the sense 12), “with him”? iv. 17, DIN 
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cannot refer to these “ who hear,” which are not mentioned in the 
verse, but it certainly refers to the fools (aD), who do not know 
even to do evil (A. and R. V., v. 1, “for they know not that they do 
evil,” does not represent the Massoretic text). Of course, the trans- 
lation and the notes are often adapted to find allusions upon which 
Dr. Leimdoerfer bases his conjectures for the date and the author of 
Koheleth. But in spite of all criticism which may be considered as 
subjective, our author’s book is worth reading, even if only for his 
introductions to the various matters which Koheleth contains accord- 
ing to his view, for we find much learned information in them. A 
more simple style in these parts would, in our opinion, have made the 
arguments clearer. 
A, NEUBAUER. 


Die haggadischen Elemente in den Homilien des Aphraates, des 
persischen Weisen. Von Dr. SaLomon Funk. Kauffman, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. 


To the indefatigable zeal of the late Prof. W. Wright we owe the 
edition of the Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian sage, written in the 
Syriac language. In consequence of his having changed his original 
name into Jacob, when he was nominated Bishop of the Monastery of 
Mar Mattai, his Homilies were ascribed for a considerable time to 
Jacob of Nisibis. Another reason why Aphraates’ writings had almost 
falien into oblivion is given by Ryssel (Studien und Kritiken, 1883, 
p. 338), viz., because they abound in rabbinical elements. ‘I'he author 
of the above-mentioned little book pursues the task of picking out 
these haggadic portions from the Homilies and collating them with the 
corresponding passages in the Talmud and the Midrashim. It is, 
therefore, a welcome contribution to the study of the religious 
literature in the beginning of the fourth century ; it also shows how 
parts of the Jewish traditions became known to Christians. Many 
were in this manner also incorporated in the Koran and the Moslim 
traditions. The author quotes the respective passages from Wright’s 
edition, and places after each the original Talmudical passage or 
Midrash, both with German translations and commentary. Unfor- 
tunately the Syriac quotations show many errata, which, however, I 
need not here point out, as they may be easily detected by comparison 
with Wright. Introduction and appendices prove that the author 
has studied his subject successfully. 
H. HIRscHFeE.p. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


THE DISRAELI FAMILY. 
THE ancestors of Lord Beaconsfield se'tled in Venice at about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and it will be interesting to 
publish three epitaphs of members of the Disraeli family who died 
in that city two centuries and a half ago. 

These epitaphs are taken from the same MS. from which I have 
already extracted the two hundred inscriptions published in my book 
pax mind, 

The first of the three now given dates from the year 1631, and 
refers to a Leone Israeli. The second and third are the epitaphs of 
Esther and her husband Jacob Israeli, who died in 1632 and 1642 
respectively. In order to be buried near his wife, Jacob Israeli had 
erected his tombstone during his life-time, and the date of his death 
was subsequently added. The two-fold epitaph is a memorial of his 
love for his wife, “the ornament of her husband,” with whom he 
wishes to be united again in death. 

20D Ar Me my 

65 oad ano mbdy 
WN yp Don Ady 

copy non de Se row 
WIT AB WN W353 

yo an Sy wy oD 
NY N'Y nwa amp dip 

my q d8 ynbnoo 
nnd mby oie jive 


“na yen bine 


1T have added a free translation of this epitaph. It is impossible to 
preserve the plays upon words which occur in the original. I have also 
omitted the dates. 
‘The “Lion” has gone from his forest, 
He has risen to God in the sky. 
A sage, a chief, he has risen, 
“Unto God I lift up mine eye.” 
Honoured, beloved, fair to look upon, 
Like to Moses on Sinai. 
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A. BERLINER. 


The Pronunciation of the Letter AYN (y). 


No doubt exists among Oriental philologists as to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the letter Ayn, so that little that is new can be said on 
the subject. The aim of the following remarks is, therefore, chiefly 
to show how it should not be pronounced. Although the letter is 
one of the principal characteristics of the Semitic languages, the habit 
of articulating it falsely is very widely diffused. Many Jews in 
foreign countries, it is true, fancy they pronounce most grammatically 
if they speak it through the nose, but it is not taught so in the schools, 
whilst in this country, in‘ Holland, and perhaps elsewhere, the nasal 
articulation of the Y occupies the rank of a doctrine. 

It is, however, necessary to introduce this little research in 
absurdum by a brief statement about the nature of this consonant ; 
and here it is sufficient to say that it belongs to the class of the 
gutturals, and is produced by a strong compression of the throat, 
accompanied by expulsion of the breath. 

For non-Semitic individuals the pronunciation of this guttural 
sound is rather difficult, as they are inclined to relax the pressure of 





Cried a voice: Thy lair now leaving. 
To My Garden in heaven come nigh. 
“Tsrael” arose at this bidding, 
To be saved by the Lord on high.’ 
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the throat and utter it exactly like the common a. The European 
Jews being accustomed from their childhood only to speak non- 
Semitic languages, their organs of speech have consequently been 
developed in a manner similar to those of the peoples among whom 
they live. One can soon discover from the manner a Jew pronounces 
Hebrew his native country or even province. The right enunciation, 
however, can easily be learnt, and the Hebrew language itself shows 
the way. 

For the Jews who read their prayers and the weekly portions of the 
law in the Hebrew original, this, especially the pronunciation of 
the Y, is a matter of importance, as otherwise the sense of many 
words could he greatly altered, which would make the reading invalid 
or change it into blasphemy. The Talmud, ¢.g., censures the substitu- 
tion of & for Y, and disallows special classes of people from acting 
as readers “ because they speak the A(efs like Ayns and the Ayns like 
Ales.” Nevertheless the Talmud, following the rules of late Aramaic 
orthography, changes N and Y in many instances, ¢.., box =93 Y, 
NAN = NAY? etc., etc. 

Is it in order to avoid this change of ¥ with 8 that so many 
Jews have adopted the habit of pronouncing } as a nasal sound ng? 
At any rate, it is characteristic that they keep to it with a sort of 
fanaticism which would be worthy of a better cause. Let us see how 
far this pronunciation is justifiable. 

The remark I made concerning the softening of into & in the 
orthography of the Talmud holds good for many Semitic languages of 
older and later date. As to the Northern dialects, in Assyrian it dis- 
appears entirely ; the same is the case with some younger Aramaic 
dialects, and classical Hebrew also shows frequent instances of 
softening the » or dropping it altogether. Arabic, which remained 
longest untouched by foreign influences, has not only preserved the 
pure pronunciation of Y, but possesses another still stronger guttural, 
gh (spoken almost like 7), which undoubtedly existed also in Hebrew. 
he Greek translation of the Bible gives many instances of this, but 
it is sufficient to mention the two, Pharao and Gomorrha. It is 
indeed superfluous to say another word on this matter, which is known 
to every beginner of Hebrew or any other kindred language. 

On the other hand, the Semitic alphabets have only one nasal 





1 Megillah 24; cp. Berakh. 32, and other places also concerning the 
change of Y and. The Talmud does not mention a nasal pronunciation, 
because it was evidently quite unknown at that time. 

? Levy in his Woerterbuch reads 138, against which see Wright, 
“ Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages,” p. 49. 
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consonant, n;!_ a mixed sound, as inthe French on, does not exist. 
On the contrary, nasal-sounding Greek words, foreign in Aramaic, are 
dissolved into distinct m-k, viz., avayky (anangkee)="PIN, (anankee). 
Even the name Onkelos, which is often quoted in support of a nasal 
pronunciation, is to be read On-kelos. 

However much otherwise the pronunciation of the vowels among 
the Spanish Jews differs from that of the German Jews, both 
classes agree in pronouncing the } as a nasal. Now it can be clearly 
proved that the Spanish Jews did not bring this nasal articulation 
from their original country, for the simple reason that the Jews 
living in the Pyrenaic Peninsula, North Africa and in the East, 
speak the Y indeed very deeply in the throat, and have altogether 
preserved the full Oriental pronunciation of Hebrew. The members 
of the Spanish congregation, who have adopted the zg, call their 
leading body—employing the term used in the Mishnah—Mahamad 
(yD) and not as we should expect, Mangamad ; they say Homer 
(72Y) and rot ngomer. In these two words they render the Y by 
another guttural, the 7, for which any amount of examples can be 
brought, and which also did the Phoenicians, as in Hasdrubal (Spay). 
And all English Jews call the language of the Old Testament and the 
Prayer-Book Hebrew, according to Latin Hebraice and Greek ¢8paori, 
but in the original they would certainly read ngibri. 

From the preceding remarks we can deduce the rule that words 
with Y, which in olden times passed over into daily use, have 
maintained their right pronunciation, and that, consequently, the 
corruption into ng is of considerably later date. How did it arise ? 
That is difficult to say. Perhaps for the following reason:—In the 
Polish language there exist two nasal sounds, eng and ong, which, 
however, are not expressed orthographically, but by e and u with a 
eédille, viz.,¢and@. It appears to me that the Jews in countries of 
Polono-Slavie population first translated this nasal sound by the 
inaudible Hebrew consonants, whenever the vowels a and o occurred. 
The letter Y was especially exposed to this treatment, because people 
had a faint recollection of some peculiarity in its pronunciation. 
Gradually » became a nasal sound when preceded or followed by any 
vowel. This nasal articulation was even extended to the & in other 
words of frequent use, such as WW, pronounced dngsher, whereby the 
pon compositum of the first syllable became a full (and accentuated) 
Patah. With the emigration of Polish Jews to western countries the 
nasal Y was propagated and also adopted by the Sephardic Jews, the 





1 Rather a liquida, and therefore often interchanged with other liquide, 
especially m. Cp. Wright, /. c., pp. 67 and 145 sqq. 
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social exclusiveness of the latter forming no barrier against the pene- 
tration of thisanomaly. Even the language of the best classes of a 
country cannot prevent slang expressions and corruptions creeping 
into it. 

Deeply rooted as the evil is, it can be extirpated by means of the 
school. Teachers can easily control their own pronunciation and 
teach it to their pupils, Unfortunately, one cannot say that the 
study of Hebrew grammar, first cultivated by Jews more than one 
thousand years ago, receives from Jews of the present day—with rare 
exceptions—the attention due to it. 

I have, in writing these lines, the feeling of stirring a wasps’ nest, 
and am prepared to see the champions of the ngayn defend it as 
some holy relic. Many are anxious to make the public worship 
wsthetic and attractive; here is an opportunity to do away with 
something which is in every way hideous and unesthetic. 


H. HrrscuFeE.p. 


The Works of Professor Graetz. 


Herr HALBERSTAMM has cast a keen and kindly eye over the Biblio- 
grapby of the works of the late Professor Graetz, which appeared in 
the January number of the JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, and sup- 
plies the following notes and additions which will be of interest :— 

(1) Kurze Erwiederung auf die nachtiichlichen Bemerkungen 
za Graetz’ Koheleth (ahmer’s Literarische Beilage zur isr. Wochen- 
sehrift, 1872]. 

(2) Letter, in Hebrew, to R. Zeeb Wolf Chajoth, concerning the 
life of Abraham Ibn Ezra (in Ha-Karmel, 1866. The letter is dated 
22 Elul, 1864). 

(3) Three parts of the first volume of the ‘‘ History,” translated 
into Hebrew by Calman Schulmann. 

(4) The German translation of the Psalms was also published 
separately. 

(5) The proposed contribution to the Krotoschin edition of the 
Jerusalem Talmud (which was entered in the list published in the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW), was never made, as the plan fell 
through. The title page, however, bears Professor Graetz’s name. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 
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A Rumour about the Ten Tribes in Pope Martin V.’s Time. 


TuE legend of the Ten Tribes formed the Jews’ romance and national 
epic. Though the ideas and hopes it inspired in different centuries 
have been but sparingly recorded, a sufficient number of literary 
documents,' nevertheless, exists to enable us to note the vigour and 
persistency with which it has maintained itself down to our day. The 
Hebrew’s imagination, degraded and borne to the ground in Europe, 
flew swiftly and unhesitatingly to Asia, where it refreshed itself by the 
establishment of ideal kingdoms and the contemplation of fancied 
Jewish power. The misery in sight it regarded as transient, the 
deliverance in prospect as inevitable. Far away, in distant India, 
lived the Ten Tribes, with their hero-kings and overwhelming armies, 
impatiently awaiting the last of the ten signs which would give them 
the signal for marching to the relief of their suffering brethren 
pining in captivity. The billows of the Sambation still heaved,? an 
indication that the hour of deliverance had not yet struck, for 
through the dry bed of this river would the tribes have to pass to 
commence their victorious expedition. 

Signs and wonders were sent to preserve the faith in this salvation 
from death or decay. Sometimes the crescent above the Omar Mosque 
in Jerusalem wes reported to have shifted, or a pillar broke, or a gate 
sauk in the ground. Sometimes a blessed message was brought by a dove 
on its wings, or was found in Hebrew characters »mong the branches 
of a tree by a well. It was also reported that the rescuers beyond the 
mysterious stream, whenever they heard of the oppressions of their 
brethren in the West, were roused to a pitch of wild excitement, and 
seized their weapons to begin their march. Occasionally came a 
living confirmation of the faith that was slumbering in the popular 
consciousness. An ambassador of the great deliverer, a descendant 
of the Ten Tribes, a Reubenite or a Danite would appear, at one time 
in the Holy Land, at another in Egypt, till at last David Reubeni 
proceeded to Europe and delivered himself in the capital of Christen- 
dom of his message from the king of the Ten Tribes, They were still 
engaged in a fierce contest with the Asiatic Christians who were 
under the sway of Prester John. But the issue was already decided, 
and the joyful news was on the road that the Sambation had begun 
to dry up, and the signal had been given for the grand expedition to 
Europe. 

Hitherto, attention has been concentrated only upon the dissemina- 





1 Neubauer, the JEWISH QUARTERLY REvIEW, I. 14, etc. 
* Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, xx., 285. 
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tion of these marvellous tales among the Jews. But the fact has been 
altogether lost sight of that outside the Ghetto too, they met with 
acceptance, as the credulous character of medieval times would 
indeed have led us to expect. The intercourse of Pope Clement VII, 
and Joao III., the King of Portugal, with David Reubeni would be 
absolutely inexplicable, unless we assumed that the belief in the reality 
of the Ten Tribes had been long fostered in the Church by traditions 
already become venerable. 

The existence of Prester John and his Christian realm was 
credited, and faith in the Jewish kings of the Ten Tribes and their 
formidable power was a correlative of this belief. Prester John’s 
letter to the Pope, which explicitly mentions a Jewish state, 
and speaks of its vastness, was therefore welcomed as a message of 
good omen disseminated in a Hebrew translation.' 

The acceptance by the Church of the belief in the existenc? of the 
Ten Tribes, however confidently it may be inferred from David 
Reubeni’s and Solomon Molcho’s careers, has been hitherto unsup- 
ported by documentary evidence. The remarkable letter, which is 
now published for the first time, changes the conjecture into a 
certainty, and the fables concerning the Ten Tribes become a historical 
factor. 

We are indebted to the Jewish grammarian, Joseph b. Jehuda 
Sarko,? teacher and secretary in the first half of the fifteenth 
century to various Italian congregations, for having preserved this 
letter for usin his collection of Epistles, which, on account of its 
specimens of style, he entitled “ Fruit of the Lips.” Not a single 
word of explanation accompanies this letter, nor is any reference 
given which would enable us to determine its purpose and occasion. 
But its literary art proves that the writer must have been a dis- 
tinguished Hebraist and stylist; perhaps Sarko himself, if, as is 
possible, the collection only contained his own compositions. It was 
the custom in Jewish communities at that time—in imitation of the 
courts and State chancelleries who appointed the most distinguished 
humanists as secretaries—to entrust their secretaryships to Jewish 
poets and writers. Hence, the letters of that period are valuable 
products of the new Hebrew literature, and official documents even 
are illuminated by a splendid style. A pearl of this kind is the letter 
which I wish to incorporate in the literature of the Ten Tribes. 

A complete series of fresh discoveries will have to be made before 
we can place this document in the right historical light, or vividly 





1 Neubauer in ‘7° by Y3)P iv., 19. 
2M. Lattes, Catalogo dei codici ebraici della biblioteca Marciana, p. 8 
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realise the persons it mentions, who at present pass before our view 
as mere phantoms. Our ignorance, however, does not impair the 
reality of the narrative. That a new discovery should suggest new 
problems is a phenomenon with which we are quite familiar in Jewish 
history. 

The report had again penetrated into Europe of the rising of the Ten 
Tribes to free their brothers from the yoke of their oppressors. The 
year 1419 was computed to be the date when Obadiah’s prophecy 
against Edom [Rome] was to be fulfilled. In the month of Nissan— 
the month of deliverance—the embassy arrived at Rome. And the 
prophet’s prediction had been realised. Terror reigned in the 
Capitoline Hill, the mountain of Esau. Two Popes then ruled 
contemporaneously. The letter speaks, therefore, of the Pope in our 
territory, viz., the Pontiff at Rome, Martin V. We would have been 
glad to have had more details about the terror into which the report 
of a distant Jewish kingdom threw the Papal Court. But the fear 
of discovery closed the writer’s mouth. What if the letter were 
intercepted and fell into the hands of the Christian authorities. At 
all events, the rumour was so strong, the excitement it aroused so 
intense and persistent, that two distinguished members of the Jewish 
community, possibly of Rome, resolved to travel to the East, where, 
being nearer the scene of the events, they could hope to obtain 
reliable information. R. Elias, a scholar of wide-reaching fame, which 
attracted pupils from remote lands, offered to set out on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem and bring back whatever authentic information he 
could there obtain. He was accompanied by a younger man, 
Benjamin b. Elchanan, descended from a notable family, and 
personally already celebrated for his scholarly attainments. The 
intrepid envoys, it was anticipated, would receive encouragement and 
assistance in their mission from the Nagid of Egypt, R. Amram. 
Messengers and pilgrims returned from Palestine had disseminated 
the report that in Egypt the Jews still enjoyed a remnant of power, 
and that their Nagid realised in a measure the patriarch’s blessing : 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah.” To R. Amram, then, 
the community sent a letter commending the pilgrims to his kind 
notice. Whatever the letter omitted would be explained by R. Elias, 
whose lips the letter would unseal. The dangers to which the Jews, 
pining in the Kingdom of Edom, were exposed would account to the 
Nagid, who lived under the shadow of Islam, for the brevity of the 
written communication, and the necessity of verbal declarations on 
all essential points. 

Like a flash of lightning in the night, that leaves a thicker darkness 
behind, is this epistle. By a tantalising chance it has not even come 
down in a perfect state. Its rhymes, which follow the word O° 
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suddenly break off three lines before the apparent end. This clearly 
proves that something is missing before the last page in Halber- 
stam’s MS., No. 231. The last portion, from 05°) }3) onward, 
beginning on a fresh page, belongs to another document. The con- 
clusion to ours is wanting. 

But the embassies from the Ten Tribes were not yet to come to an 
end. Throughout the fifteenth century Italian Jews sent home from 
the Holy Land letters teeming with references to the numerous signs 
that indicated the march of the Ten Tribes. These were sedulously 
copied and widely disseminated among the communities of Italy.’ 
And thus David Reubeni’s appearance forms the close of a series of 
autecedent events, without which it would be as erratic and ivex- 
plicable as a solitary rock jutting out from the wide and level plain. 
The letters whizh announced the existerce of a kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes and their imminent enterprise were like seeds scattered over 
Italy. And when David Reubeui came, he found the faith in his 
mission fully ripe. But the Christian world, too, had made itself 
acquainted with these tales, and had begun to reckon seriously with 
a phenomenon, the truth of which was inferred from the confidence 
and positiveness with which it was recounted, and which, from 
repeated reports, had at last come to be believed. This would make 
Abraham Jagel’s statement? intelligible that Clement VIII. not only 
entered into personal communication with David Reubeni, but 
equipped an expedition for the discovery of the Ten Tribes. 


Cod. Halberstam, 231, £. 167a. 
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Davip KAUFMANN. 


THE MANDAIC VERSION OF PSALM CXIV. 


FoLLowING in the footsteps of W. Brandt (The Mandaic Religion, 
p. 134), Lagarde has shown that a passage from the Sidra Rabba, 
the holy book of the Mandians, is borrowed from the 114th Psalm 
(Mittheilungen, Vol. IV., p. 44). He even ventures so far as to 
allege “‘that what the Mandians have borrowed is a more original, 
and more complete, though more ornate form of the Psalm.” In 
reality, the verses, in which the Mandaic version is richer than the 
114th Psalm, are in no way so constituted as to incline one to regard 
them as forming an original part of the Psalm. Moreover, the two 
most important of these Mandaic verses probably come from another 
Psalm, an idea which has escaped Lagarde. They are contained 
in lines 6 and 9, according to Lagarde’s arrangement and trans- 
lation, Line 6, 7 INdY NONNwO INaT72 NNN, “and the 
hinds of the forest destroyed their young,” line 9, waa NANI 
NINN, “and the cedars of Lebanon are broken.” Both these lines 
are undoubtedly taken from the 29th Psalm. In line 9 one 
can see at a glance the resemblance to the Targum of Psalm 
xxix. 9, 1395 TIN My Iand » NP, and 1. 6 is merely 
a paraphrase to the words in P:alm xxix. 5, mow 55m. For 
the “destroying their young” in the Mandaic is certainly nothing 
else than a reference to untimely births brought about by a shock, 
which meaning some apply to Shyam (see the commentary of Ibn 
Ezra i, 1), NOMANWD is either a Mandaic idiom, with which NNY 
of Genesis xxxviii. 9 may be compared, or an incorrect rendering, 


as Lagarde believes, of 225, which denotes, “to bring forth in 
pain” and “to destroy.” In the latter case we must assume that 
the Mandaic translator read 737 in place of 5$ym. At any rate 
it is clear that this translator enriched the glowing description of 
the effect of the appearance of God upon nature, which he derived 
from the 114th Psalm by two incidents which he took from the 29th 
Psalm that depicts a similar scene. The “ voice of God,” which 
in the latter Psalm is the cause of this wondrous effect, is simply 


omitted by the writer altogether. 
W. Bacuer. 
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SEVENTY-TWO MODES OF EXPOSITION. 


“acu verse of the Bible has seventy-two explanations, one for each 
of the peoples of the earth.” Thus says the latest book of Lagarde, 
( Mittheilungen, Vol. IV., p 350). By this he means to indicate f »reibly 
that “ Biblical history can be viewed and elucidated frm all different 
sides.” I do not know whether be intends to make a direct reference 
to the “ seventy modes of interpretation ” of Jewish literature. This 
does not seem to be the case, otherwise he would not have spoken of 
‘seventy-two explanations.” However, it may in passing be men- 
tioned that the M1)N> O°5 Oya, “the seventy modes of exposition 
of the Torah,” which is the classical expression for the many senses 
that may be attributed to the words of Holy Writ, actually corres- 
pond to the “seventy nations ”; for tracing back this sentimeut of the 
seventy explanations, we find it connected with the old Agadic idea 
that at the revelation on Sinai every word that issued from the mouth 
of God was divided into the seventy languages--a thoughtful con- 
densation of the idea that the revelation from of old wus destined for 
all the peoples of the earth, See my remarks upon this subject in my 
work, “The Introduction of Ibn Ezra to his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch ” (1876), p. 76; also in Stade's Zeitschrift fir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft, Vol. XI.. p.67; Jtévue des Ktudes Juives, Vol. XXIL., 
p. 35. 


In JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV. 164, line 10 from below, boyd 
boyndyy Spy 5x1 is an allusion to the explanations, given in Maimuni’s 
More Nebuchim I. 68. Munk translates the three words by “ l'intellect, 
l'intelligent, et l'intelligible.” 

Budapest, November, 1891. 


W. BACHER. 


A LETTER FROM THE COMMUNITY OF PESARO TO 
DON JOSEPH NASSI. 


Wuen Michele Ghislieri, Cardinal of Alessandria, and hence styled 
by Gedaliah ibn Jachia, Alessandrino, ascended St. Peter's Throne, 
after Pius IV.’s death, and assumed the title Pius V., the devotees 
of the church burst forth in the joyful acclaim “ God his restored 
to us PaulIV.”! The unhappy Jewish citizens of the Papal States 
might have repeated the same words, but as a cry of terror. Hardly 
had they recovered, during the short and mild rule of Pius IV., from 
the terrible sufferings they had endured under the rule of the gloomy 
Theatine mouvk, Paul Caraffa, than their miseries recommeaced with 
the election of Pius V. 





1 Ranke’s Popes, I, 230, 
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Impitient, fanatical, passionate, formerly a Domiaican monk and 
Inquisito~, he abused the power, which his position as head of the 
church gave him, to outdo Paul IV.’s severity to the Jews. To 
clemency he was a strauger ; humanity he despised as a weakness, 
The punishments he decreed proved him to be absolutely devoid 
of the sentiment of pity. Ascourge even to his own a lherents in 
Italy, he behaved like a fiend to the Jews. The tortures inflicted on 
them, from the outset of his reign, did not content him. His soul, 
inflamed with hate, could not rest till he had issued a Bull, dated 
26th of February, 1569, ordering all the Jews in the Papal States, 
except those at Rome and Ancona, t» leave within three months. An 
extension of the term was not to be looked for, much less a with- 
drawal of the edict. His obstinacy was inflexible ; his paroxysms 
of anger, a terror to his circle. No one would have dared to move him 
by representations or entreaties, especially in a policy which appeared 
to bim invested with the sanctity of religion. All that remained to 
the poor victims of his animosity was to abandon their possessions, 
leave their wealth behind, and escape with their bare lives to the 
Italian states which, despite of Papal Bulls, still opened their doors 
to unfortunate exiles. Then it was that the community of Pesaro 
showed a noble example of self-sacrifice and devotion to their 
persecuted co-religionists. As water flows to lower levels so the exiled 
Israelites poured into the open city. Pesaro took the initiative in 
organizing the work of helping the refugees. It could not maintain 
them permanently. Ships were, therefore, chartered for transporting 
them to the great commercial centres of the Levant and the Holy 
Land. The exiles embarked for these ports at Venice. Mazliach b. 
Elias Finzi of Recanate!.is the name of the noble spirit who aroused 
the sympathies of the Italian communities with the work of assisting 
the fugitives to a permanent home. About 600° of them were gathered 
in Pesaro and Sinigaglia alone, awaiting the generous help of their 
brethren in faith. 

The longing for the Holy Land was stimulated at that period by 
the ‘proclamation which Don Joseph, Duke of Naxos, had issued, 
inviting the uuhappy victims of papal fanaticism to settle in his 
n2wly-establishe¢ colony, Neo-Tiberias, Many communities, hard 
hit by Pius V.’s Bull, yearned, like the small congregation of Cori,’ 
to leave Europe and end their lives ia the refuge offered to them 
by their contemporary Messiah. But these unfortunates were not 





1 Revue des Etudes Juives, XX., 72. See also Graetz, History, IX. (third 
edition), 372, note 2, whose opinion as concerning the letters in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, XX. 70-72, I now accept. 

2 Revue, XX, 70. 3 JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, II. 291, sq. 
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to attain their object so easily. The Pesaro community was in- 
defatigable in its efforts to expedite the rescue work; the other 
Jewish congregations of Italy contributed liberally to the expenses 
of embarkaticn. But all that they could accomplish was to place the 
emigrants on the ships that sailed from Venice. Here their power 
ceased. The pirates, known as the knights of Malta, ruled the sea. 
The Maltese, as Joseph ha-Cohen, and the continuer of his history,! 
inform us,in discharge of a self-imposed task, continued, on the 
high seas, the Pope’s terrible deeds, made Jewish fugitives prisoners 
on the ships, and suld them into slavery. The letter from his teacher 
in Pesaro which Mordecai b. Gamliel of Foligno’ has preserved for 
us in MS. a Hebrew Letter- Writer, called 0° N5Y’, now in my pos- 
session, throws a new light on the brief accounts of the Jewish chro- 
niclers. 

And thus all the loving labours of the Pesaro commonity proved 
futile. A ship with 102 fugitives on board, which had been sent 
off from Venice, fell into the hands of the Maltese movks. How 
could the unfortunate exiles be helped when even the sea did not 
free them from the Church’s clutches? The Job’s messages, which 
reached Pesaro, produced consternation and despair. To whom 
could they appeal to restore their twice-ruined co-religionists to 
liberty ? 

In their dire need, they thought of Don Joseph, who had always 
been renowned in Italy, but who, since the establishment of New 
Tiberias, was looked upon as a Divinely-appvinted Messenger. 
This Marrano’s political influence was acknowledged by kings and 
emperors, The German Emperor, Ferdinand, no less than Sigismund 
Augustus of Poland, honoured him with his correspondence. 
The Porte, it was known, had a few years previously made a vain 
attempt to check the Maltese who had dared, in sight of the 
Turkish harbours, to board ships in pursuit of their piratical call- 
ing Their presumption, now grown intolerable, aggravated by 
their unbroken successes, might tempt the Sultan to make a fresh 
attempt to check them, if only Don Joseph advised to that effect, 
History is silent as to the answer which the Duke of Naxos sent 
to the petition «f the Pesaro community. This, however, we do 
know, that the Maltese piracies ou the vessels that carried Jewish 
refugees did not cease. Sixtus V. it was who put an end to this 
nefatious trade, in a Bull issued on the 22nd of October, 1586, in 
which he forbade the Corsair Monks to make prisoners of Jewish 
emigrants to or from the Levant and sell them into slavery. 





! Emek Habacha, translated by M. Wiener, 107 and 114, 
2 Mortara, NONU'N *DIN NIN, p. 24. 
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